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LEADER in our spiritual host has fallen, 
and the whole Church is smitten by his 
fall. Our bereavement is indeed a severe one; 
too severe, and too recent to allow us properly 
to consider it, or to contemplate dispassionately 
the life-history and character of our departed 
bishop—more fittingly designated to our feel- 
ings as honored and beloved friend and brother. 
It is among the painful duties that grow out 
of the public relations of a Christian minister 
that he is often compelled to officiate as com- 
forter and support for others while his own 
heart is bleeding under the very sorrow that he 
would seek to assuage. Like a fresh wound 
that still refuses to be cicatrized, our wounded 
spirits cleave to their griefs, and repel as imper- 
tinent the over-officious offers of consolation. 
Turning to our theme, we experience another 
embarrassment in the abundance of matter for 
remarks that it presents. Were there but little 
that could be said, we should experience no dif- 
ficulty in making our selection. Much, too, has 
already been said or written respecting our de- 
parted Bishop, which, however fitting, we would 
not repeat. We will, therefore, pursue a some- 
what different line of thought. 

We propose to contemplate Bishop Thomson 
as a man. We would, as far as possible, view 
him stripped of every thing merely adventitious. 
His honors, his offices, his social and public 
positions may all hold very close relations to 
his character, but we prefer to consider this 
with only incidental references to those. We 
have to consider, primarily, the #zan—his char- 
acter and its-resultant outworkings in his life. 

First, he stands before us as the child of a 
sturdy English parentage; a scion of a whole- 
some Anglo-Saxon stock, deduced through a 
Vor. XXX.— 1* 











long line of ancestors, all distinguished for the 
homely virtues of middle-class English people. 
From these he inherited a sound body; blood 
unadulterated by gross admixtures, and uncon- 
taminated by vicious practices; a healthy brain, 
and sound nerves. He thus came to possess a 
hereditary mental habitude, neither debauched 
by sensuality, nor rendered effeminate by too 
much indulgence. And though Nature was not 
especially bountiful in the bestowment of phys- 
ical proportions, yet what was given him was 
excellent in its kind. 

But while by birth and ancestry he was En- 
glish, by education, and so much of character 
as is superinduced upon the original mold, he 
was an American. The formative period of his 
life-time was passed in the recesses of an inte- 
rior Western State, and among scenes very far 
removed from the extreme civilization of older 
and more densely populated localities. Among 
such scenes the free development of his char- 
acter resulted naturally, and that insured elas- 
ticity of mind, and its healthy growth into both 
vigor and delicacy, while a moderately liberal 
extent of scholastic training secured for him a 
good share of both learning and culture. 

In reviewing such a life and character its re- 
ligious facts and phenomena are especially note- 
worthy. Here, strangely enough, we detect a 
rather tardy and somewhat difficult religious de- 
velopment in youth, Why this was so, we may 
not assert with assurance, though there can be 
but little doubt that it was the result of a de- 
fective course of early religious training. A 
sad mistake respecting the religious duties and 
capabilities of children possesses the minds and 
governs the actions of very many excellent 
Christian parents. The theory has been widely 
accepted and largely reduced to practice, that 
the folds of the Church must be replenished by 
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captives taken from the commons of the world, 
rather than by nurslings reared within the pre- 
cincts of the fold itself. That the pious Baptist 
parents of young Thomson should have fallen 
into an error so prevalent. about them is not 
strange, nor yet that such a course of treatment 
resulted as it did in this case. 

It is said that when a young man just enter- 
ing upon professional life as a physician, he was 
skeptical in matters of religion. Such a result 
was natural, almost necessary. Thoughtfulness, 
and a disposition to speculate upon the great 
problems of life and being, in the absence of 
spiritual faith, almost necessarily give rise to 
blinding and perplexing unbelief. It may be in- 
teresting, but painful, too, to reflect what would 
probably have been the course of life in its 
many worldly aspects thus inaugurated by this 
young practitioner. Evidently it would have 
fallen within the description of cultivated medi- 
ocrity. Without high aims, or an inspiring 
faith, with enough knowledge of the world to 
recognize its emptiness, and with a keen per- 
ception of the follies of men, but without the 
tender sympathy that stoops down to their low 
estate—a gentle misanthrope is the almost cer- 
tain consequence. But as yet young Thom- 
son had not passed into the stage of unbelief 
that rejects the evidences of the truth; and 
so, when reading the Bible for the purpose of 
disproving it, he saw in it evidences of truth 
that could not be overthrown, he accepted it as 
true ; and his rational convictions, loyally obeyed, 
led him on to faith, and faith to conversion and 
a new life. His conversion raised him into a 
higher sphere. A new world was disclosed to 
his renewed and transformed spirit. His views 
of life and being, of himself and of all men, of 
nature and its great Author, were immeasurably 
enlarged. Higher and more commanding mo- 
tives possessed him. A new and powerful in- 
spiration seized his soul, impelling to lofty ac- 
tions, and imparting the power requisite to its 
use. He was thus a new man in all the habi- 
tudes of his soul, and in the resultant actions 
of his life. 

We have next to contemplate our subject in 
his relations to the Christian ministry, which so 
largely affected his spirit and fashioned his life. 
He became a minister of the Gospel, not from 
any worldly, ambitious, or merely secular views, 
but from a deep sense of a Divine vocation to 
that work. And such a calling was eminently 
fitted to exercise and fashion such amind. Be- 
yond any thing else it opens the appropriate 
highway for the exercise of the inspiration of 
youthful Christian enthusiasm. The call to 
preach, as held and believed in by the fathers 





of Methodism—a Divine anointing by the Holy 
Spirit, designating its subject for something 
higher and more sacred than either the regal or 
prophetic office—holier than was ever given by 
prophets of highest name—was felt and con- 
fessed. Under such an inspiration the whole 
soul is awakened to a more intense activity, and 
presses out into a nobler development. The 
latent powers of the spirit are quickened by its 
movements and respond to its impulses; the 
intellect receives new life and is endowed with 
increased powers ; the sensibilities become more 
active and rise to higher aims; the tastes are 
developed to more delicate appreciations, and toa 
keener sense of the morally and spiritually excel- 
lent. By this divine possession and assump- 
tion, the whole man—soul, body, and spirit—is 
transformed, apotheosized, and lifted into a new 
and higher form of life. The young Christian— 
we say the young—for only in opening manhood 
can this great work be undertaken with a good 
probability of success—the young Christian, 
consciously feeling the inspiration of this high 
calling, and faithfully responding to its de- 
mands, can hardly fail of greatness. To such 
a one learning becomes a felt want—a demand 
of the soul itself, not less than of his circum- 
stances, and he therefore grasps it with avidity 
and appropriates it liberally. He communes 
with lofty thoughts, and converses with the 
highest forms of both moral and esthetical 
beauty. In such conditions the highest and 
best forms of culture are but the natural out- 
growth of the soul’s development. New and 
glorious visions open before the quickened, spir- 
itual perceptions, which react upon the heart 
and life, to raise the enlarged soul to their own 
high level. The Savior’s assurance of the suc- 
cess of his kingdom, not only in the form of 
personal salvation in heaven for individual sin- 
ners, but, also, and eminently, the vindication 
of the right and the establishment of the good, 
animates the soul with a lofty zeal. Faith in 
God and in humanity becomes the fixed condi- 
tion of mind, and the inspiring impulse of the 
whole emotional nature. 

And yet shall it be said that men, of whose 
call to the ministry we dare not doubt, have 
failed in their work? If so, and unhappily it is 
but too evidently true, it must be owing to a 
lack, in some way, of a just appreciation of 
their calling, and a consequent lack of its 
inspiration. With these a minister can not fail 
to move others, because he will be moved him- 
self. He will be in earnest in- hts work, and 
nothing else is so contagious as religious earn- 
estness; he will necessarily be eloquent, for 
great truths earnestly uttered, are always elo- 
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quent. Every quality that enters into the com- 
position of ministerial greatness, springs natu- 
rally out of the genuine inspiration of the spir- 
itual consciousness of a Divine vocation to the 
work of the ministry of the Gospel. It was 
under the impulse of this inspiration that Bishop 
Thomson entered upon his great life-work, and, 
of course, he achieved greatness. 

In the exercise of his ministerial functions 
Dr. Thomson was, during a large share of his 
active life, engaged in the work of a Christian 
instructor of youth. That office evidently has 
peculiar adaptations for the development and 
exercise of the highest Christian and ministe- 
rial gifts, and that fact sufficiently justifies the 
occupation of ministers of the Gospel in that 
work. In that office the contact of mind with 
mind is direct and continuous, and uniformly 
among the conditions that give large advantages 
to the governing mind. A strange power, often 
scarcely recognized by those upon whom it is 
exercised, is thus put forth, by which the sub- 
ject spirit is at once awakened to unprece- 
dented activity, and, at the same time, uncon- 
sciously assimilated to the moral image of the 
governing soul. The media by which this trans- 
furming power passes over from the ruling to 
the subject minds, are as various as the meth- 
ods by which thoughts and feelings are mani- 
fested. The smile and the frown, expressions 
of favor or disgust, the perplexity of doubt and 
the glow of hope, all teach effectively and in- 
delibly impress the plastic characters of the 
learners. This silent but potent influence be- 
longs especially to the teacher’s office, and fa- 
cility in exercising it is commonly the measure 
of success in the work of instruction. It is 
not the words spoken, nor the precepts deliv- 
ered, nor chiefly any formal or describable acts, 
but a secret influence, often unrecognized by 
either party—a power that the learned call mag- 
netic, because they have no better epithet by 
which to designate it. Said a shrewd, a wise 
observer, recognizing, perhaps unwittingly, this 
principle: “I would rather my son should 
simply pass and repass where the shadow of 
[a certain noted instructor] might fall upon him, 
though that were all, than that he should enjoy 
the most assiduous instructions of any other.” 

Evidently our lamented Bishop .possessed 
this magnetic faculty in a very high degree, 
especially toward the young, and by it he was 
enabled to accomplish his great work as a 
Christian instructor. No other portion of his 
eminently successful life was so successful as 
that during which he was at the head of a col- 
lege. Here he fashioned the hearts and minds 
of young men as the potter molds the clay; 








and here, too, beyond his most effective pulpit 
labors elsewhere, he held his listening congre- 
gations spell-bound, while he held their thoughts 
by the purest and loftiest eloquence to the most 
excellent meditations and purposes. Without 
detracting from other points of his life-work, it 
may, no doubt, be said that his career as a col- 
lege President was the most peculiarly eminent. 

Though the walks of literature afford a less 
direct and immediately effective influence over 
the minds acted upon than the more direct per- 
sonal address, yet there a wider range is af- 
forded, and the results are often more enduring. 
The calling of the man of letters requires and 
gives exercise to a high order of mental qual- 
ities. There must be rich stores of learning, a 
delicate and discriminating taste, a thorough 
culture, artistic facility in the use of language, 
and a wide range of special information respect- 
ing the topics discussed. Need we pause to 
remark how, especially in Dr. Thomson’s case, 
these requirements were responded to? He 
unquestionably possessed, in large proportion, 
the higher qualifications of the poet. His mind 
was not only lofty and pure, but in many of 
its moods, solitary. As the greatest English 
poet of the present age has said, a greater one 
of an earlier, 


“His soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 


The real poet may be unpracticed in versifica- 
tion. There may be neither measure nor rhyme 
in his utterances, but if endowed with lofty 
powers, and exercised with high thoughts, which 
clothe themselves in rhythmical forms of beauty, 
to which all hearts instinctively respond, his 
claim to the title of poet is justified. At this 
point we are permitted to detect the poetic gen- 
ius of our subject self-revealed. In essaying to 
sketch the exterior life of a poetical friend he 
has evidently given us his own best mental por- 
traiture; for, while he supposed that he was 
recording his memories of a departed genius, 
he was translating his own self-consciousness, 
and in the name of Otway Curry he has given 
us the mental photograph of Edward Thomson. 
Read but this brief extract to be satisfied: 
“His mind was in harmony with nature; he 
had a relish for all beauty. ‘To him it was not 
in vain that God painted the landscape green, 
cast the channels of the streams in graceful 
curves, lighted up the arch of night, and turned 
the gates of day on golden hinges amid the 
anthems of a grateful world. No thirst for 
wealth, no conflict for honor, no lust of meaner 
pleasures destroyed his sensibility to the har- 
monies and proportions of the universe. ‘No 
profit in this,’ cries the utilitarian. Neither is 
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there in the quiet lake reposing in the bosom 
of the mountains and bearing no keel upon its 
waters ; but is it nothing that it reflects every 
leaf that quivers over its margin, and every star 
that looks down into its crystal breast? It was 
not, however, the superficial beauty that chiefly 
charmed him, but the interior—that higher 
beauty which the vulgar eye can not see. Be- 
neath outer forms he traced inner and more 
vital ones ; beneath all forms he sought design, 
and from design he advanced to the affection 
which prompted it. Thus was he in constant 
communion with the ‘Great Spirit.’ Beauty in 
its heavenly forms chiefly attracted him. The 
world to come, where the harmonies and pro- 
portions are perfect; where there is no night, 
no sorrow, no falsehood; the fellowship of 
angels, whose love is interrupted by no misun- 
derstanding and corrupted by no impurity; the 
bowers of Eden, and its gentle streams before 
sin had defiled them; the mind of man in its 
recovered state ; the cradle and the cross of the 
Redeemer ; the grace and the glory of the In- 
finite One, were the favorite subjects of his 
meditations. When objects of a different kind 
forced themselves upon his attention, they 
grieved his gentle spirit or moved his righteous 
indignation. And is it not great and good to 
behold. God’s nobler works, to be even a silent 
witness of the grandeur hidden from common 
observers? So shall it not be in vain that God 
reveals himself within the veil; so shall there 
not be wanting a high-priest in the interior of 
the divine temple.” 

Such was the man who, in 1860, at the call 
of the Church, assumed the conduct of its chief 
weekly newspaper. That he brought with him 
peculiar adaptations for such a work will be 
readily conceded, and that his editorial career 
was by no means a failure is certain. He indeed 
imparted peculiar excellencies to that department 
of literary service ; and without invidiously dis- 
paraging the work of any of his predecessors, it 
may be said that he raised our Church journal- 
ism toa higher level than it had hefore occupied. 
Still it must be obvious that newspaper editor- 
ship was a work quite unsuited to his genius. 
Its humdrum rounds of commonplace duties— 
its wearisome labors over the dull platitudes, and 
badly constructed essays of unskillful but self- 
confident correspondents—its unedifying wad- 
ings, not for pleasure or learning, but from official 
necessity, through the columns of newspapers 
and magazines—its unavoidable and intermina- 
ble complications in the strifes and conflicts 


“of others, and the personal collisions which, 
‘however carefully guarded against, nevertheless 


occur—all these were painful and distasteful to 





him in proportion to the comparative delicacy 
of his tastes, and the elevation of his spirit. 
Placing such a man in such a position is not 
unlike the harnessing of the high-bred courser 
to draw the dray or plow the field. He could 
do the work, but only in pain; and surely it 
was not the best employment for such capa- 
bilities—possibly not the best assurance of suc- 
cess even in that work. 

We next pass to contemplate him in his last 
and officially his highest position in the Church— 
the Episcopacy. The Church has a right to the 
services of all her ministers, and in such posi- 
tions as may promise to best promote its great 
mission; and accordingly Dr. Thomson was 
called to serve the Church as one of its general 
superintendents. Nor will it be denied that 
he possessed peculiar qualifications for such 
an office. Though certain physical and ad- 
ventitious qualities, popularly associated with 
that position, an imposing physique, an awe- 
inspiring manner, and a general grandiosity of 
bearing—all of which may not be without their 
uses—were not possessed by him in the highest 
degree, yet was their lack compensated for by 
higher and better ones. The paternal author- 
ity of Peter, the disciplinary severity of James, 
and the mighty zeal of Paul, were all apos- 
tolical qualities of much value ; but John’s ele- 
vated tenderness of spirit was not less so. 
As a merely executive officer in the Church, 
special firmness of feelings and tenderness of 
sympathies may not seem the most desirable 
qualities of a bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. But few positions, however, de- 
mand so largely a susceptible heart and a broth- 
erly sympathy, and a delicate and conscientious, 
and, therefore, correct judgment, with clear 
powers of analysis, an intuitive reading of char- 
acter, and broad, combining, and tenacious pow- 
ers of thought. And above all these, and per- 
meating and energizing them, must be a devout 
and soul-compelling zeal for God. In this pres- 
ence it is needful only to enumerate these things 
in order to show how largely Bishop Thomson 
was endowed with the highest attributes of mind 
and heart for his high work. With tender regret, 
and yet with a saddened pleasure, we call to 
mind his child-like gentleness of spirit, his broth- 
erly kindness to all with whom his official duties 
or social opportunities brought him into contact, 
the elevation of his soul in its religious aspira- 
tions and communings, and the sacred authority 
that expressed itself unsought in all his manner 
and conversation. 

But that life-story, so fragrant of the odors of 
piety and purity, is closed; another career of 
Christian activity is completed, and a new statue 
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sacred to cherished memories is set up in the 
sanctuary of our hearts. For nearly forty years 
our departed friend and brother has gone out 
and in before the Church, and in an ever-widen- 


a Christian life. The Church has confidingly 
committed to him, in increasing measure, its 
most delicate and responsible trusts, and grandly 
has he responded to the confidence so reposed 
in him. His course has been steadily and 
rapidly upward, and God has willed that his 
ascent should not be followed by a descent. 
Like the morning stars, his spirit’s course was 
steadily upward, still glowing with its own pecul- 
iar effulgence till lost in the glories of the opening 
day. In the fullness of his activities, with body, 
mind, and heart all occupied in the Lord’s work, 
without protracted sickness, feebleness, or suf- 
fering, he laid him down to die. The Master 
said, “It is enough,” and he passed at once 
from labor to recompense. 

Doubtless in most cases of transition from 
earth to the abodes of the blessed, the frail and 
imperfect ones who here live by faith, faint 
but pursuing, and still “ groan being burdened” 
with the infirmities of their flesh, have need of 
great spiritual transformation to adapt them to 
their new conditions. Such, too, in his degree 
was no doubt the case with him whose good 
name we here commemorate ; but, with rever- 
ence and holy comfort we may say it, in this 
case there would seem to have been less to be 
done, than with most others to render him “like 
unto the angels in heaven.” 





DAISY CLIFTON. 


II. 


FTER a few days every thing was in order; 

even the baby had become accustomed to 
her new nursery, and Daisy, light-hearted as 
ever, spent much of her time in playing with 
the little fellow. She had to confess to herself, 
however, and sometimes she told Harry, that 
she had at length seen a gentleman who was 
worth looking at a second time; but she always 
blushed after this. 

One day, as she was passing along the upper 
entry, she heard a voice at the front door asking 
for Miss Clifton, and the servant brought up 
the card of Dr. Lansing. Aunt Ellen could 
not possibly go down just then, much as Daisy 
besought her, so down she had to goalone. At 
the end of two swift hours Dr. Lansing re- 
membered he had a patient to visit, and Daisy 
returned to her aunt. The frank young gentle- 
man owned he had but one patient that day, yet 
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ing circle he has steadily shed forth the halo of- 





on that particular morning he would just as 
soon have been without that one. 

These were bright days. Mrs. Clifton was 
often tempted, after similar visits, to ask her 
niece if she had not met her fate at last, but 
mercifully refrained from doing so. But the 
course of true love never yet having run quite 
smooth, this case proved no exception to the 
proverb. News had reached Daisy’s home, in 
some inexplicable manner, probably through 
some gossiping mutual friend, that she was re- 
ceiving the attentions of a young physician 
without fortune and without practice; a letter 
came from her mother in consequence, urging 
her immediate return home, rather reflecting on 
the prudence of her aunt, and forbidding her to 
entertain a serious thought concerning the 
young aspirant to her favor. She was made 
quite unhappy by the contents of this epistle; 
still, her maidenly pride would not permit her 
to grieve very deeply; perhaps, after all, she 
thought, I have been mistaken and I am not 
beloved. Then would arise before her certain 
expressions of those most expressive eyes, 
which could not be misunderstood. (People 
may talk about the mouth as the most express- 
ive feature, but it is on the eloquent eye that 
Iove depends when intent on bringing two 
hearts together.) But it has been so short a 
time, she would reason—I never even heard of 
him until four or five weeks ago. No, I came 
to New York heart-whole and independent, and 
I will go back to Philadelphia the same; just 
as if any body could become attached to any 
body else in four weeks! 

The next time Dr. Lansing came Daisy was 
“engaged,” in pursuance of her mother’s or- 
ders. The next time she could not be so cruel 
and so false, so she made a compromise by 
insisting on her aunt’s coming down to the par- 
lor and remaining all the time. The visit was 
short and constrained, and the dark hazel eyes 
lingered on Daisy’s as the young man took his 
departure with an expression of grieved disap- 
pointment. 

Daisy, poor child, went up to her room, un- 
happy, dissatisfied, and longing to be alone. 
“O,” she thought, “he will consider me nothing 
but a heartless flirt after all; and yet—and yet 
he has never told me he loves me.” Yes, he 
had told her, again and again, but not in words. 

It so happened that on two or three different 
evenings, which had been set apart by Mrs. 
Ward for receiving the Clifton family sociably 
to tea, engagements of some kind had prevented 
their going. On the last day of Daisy’s stay in 
New York, however, they were again specially 
invited. Mrs. Clifton, being desirous not to 
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wound the feelings of a lady who had made their 
home while with her so pleasant, by slighting 
her further acquaintance, urged the Doctor 
to set aside any engagement he might have, 
and accompany them. Nothing interfered this 
time, and seven o’clock found them all once 
more assembled round Mrs. Ward’s well-filled 
table, with her comely, gratified face beaming a 
warm welcome, and the presence of Dr. Lan- 
sing—just the fact of his chair not being empty, 
as Daisy had half feared it would be—giving 
an additional relish to the great variety of deli- 
cate and tempting dishes which Mrs. Ward 
included under the New England head of a 
“sociable cup of tea.” 

Daisy, feeling that she was enjoying this par- 
ticular little gathering for the last time—her 
associations with that house and tea-table were 
exceedingly pleasant—and knowing also that 
she was in the line of her duty—for was she not 
going home the next day in obedience to her 
mother’s orders ?—thought it would be no harm 
to treat Dr. Lansing in the same frank, friendly 
manner as when they had met before in the 
place. Her coolness had been very hard to 
assume, at any rate, so it was easily thrown off. 

The young Doctor, for his part, had been 
very much puzzled by her altered manner, yet 
thought her eyes did not confirm it: he was not 
in the least conceited or vain; still something 
indefinable in his intercourse with Daisy had 
beguiled him into the belief that she was not 
averse to his society. Her changed manner, 
therefore, perplexed him, and he resolved to 
stay at home decidedly this evening, according 
to Mrs. Ward’s particular request, so that he 
might have one more opportunity of judging for 
himself, and perhaps the pleasure of walking 
home with her in the evening, when he might 
ask for an explanation. His great fear was that 
which haunts all physicians when they are hop- 
ing for a few hours’ enjoyment, the possibility 
of a sudden professional call; not that he was 
overburdened with practice either, poor young 
gentleman, but even that fear proved quite 
groundless. Hour after hour flew by on very 
bright wings; conversation never flagged, al- 
though sustained chiefly without much aid from 
Daisy, who was quite willing to do nothing 
besides appreciating and enjoying—it is not 
every body who knows how to do that. Dr. 
Lansing had become well ‘aware of her quick 
intellectual sympathies, and when they were 
alone he possessed the faculty of bringing out 
her mental powers to an extent that astonished 
herself. But on this evening, when his own 
intellect seemed even brighter than common, he 
addressed but few observations directly to her; 





yet it was the bright glance of her eye while he 
was speaking that stimulated his brain, giving a 
fresh and brilliant tone to all he said. He as 
well as Mrs. Ward and her son were New 
Englanders; they knew Boston by heart. Dr. 
Clifton was full of refined wit, and had plenty 
of professional reminiscences: he was at all 
times a charming, genial companion. Besides 
conversation, music lent its fascinations. When 
the piano was opened, Daisy was surprised to 
hear Mrs. Ward call upon Dr. Lansing to bring 
his flute from his office and accompany Miss 
Clifton. The flute was an instrument more 
valued in those days—thirty-five years ago— 
than at present. The joint harmony formed 
another and dangerously sweet bond of union 
between the two young people, for the songs of 
that period were sentimental and frequently full 
of tender meaning. Some of the lines in the 
plaintive song of “Isle of Beauty” were lin- 
gered over with a depth of tenderness greater 
than the written music called for; a little trem- 
ulousness on the flute notes was not remarka- 
ble, and might readily be accounted for; but 
once or twice the Doctor fancied he caught a 
slight tremor in Daisy’s voice. 

Yes, it was a most delightful visit; and poor 
Daisy, it was to be her last; after this evening 
would she ever see Dr. Lansing again? or hold 
conversation with him? 

At length it became manifestly late. While 
the ladies*were getting on their bonnets, and 
good-byes were being exchanged, Dr. Lansing 
suddenly disappeared. Daisy did not see him 
go, yet she knew that every body except him 
was in the room, and in her little heart she had 
been fancying that he might offer to escort her 
home, in which case she certainly hoped her 
uncle would not insist on preventing his taking 
the trouble. 

Shaking hands and kissing came to an end, 
however, without any signs of the young Doc- 
tor: they got nearer and nearer to the front 
door, passed his very office, and finally down 
the steps into the street. All this time Daisy 
noticed that young Mr. Ward came near her, 
but as she had no sort of regard for him, it only 
added keenness to her wish that Dr. Lansing 
would again make his appearance; he did not, 
so she was compelled at last to say to Mrs. 
Ward, “Be kind enough to tell Dr. Lansing 
that I left my good-by for him,” and was turn- 
ing away most reluctantly, under the care of 
Robert Ward, when the Doctor suddenly came 
to the front door, looking thoroughly perplexed 
and annoyed, though he could not help smiling. 

“Miss Clifton,” he said, “I am in a most 
singular plight. Mrs. Ward, have you seen my 
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hat? I left it in my office, and one or two caps 
also.” 

No, Mrs. Ward could not tell him any thing 
about his hat at all, but an expression crossed 
the face of Robert Ward, while he turned away 
his head, which said very plainly, “You will 
find neither hat nor cap, Doctor, until I get 
back from seeing Miss Clifton home.”’ No one 
saw this expression but Daisy; and the Doctor 
coming down to the pavement further said, 

“IT had promised myself the pleasure of 
walking home with you this evening, but am 
unwilling to detain you while I make further 
search, Miss Clifton.” 

Daisy would have much preferred waiting to 
going home under the protection of Robert 
Ward; but as it was rather awkward standing 
there under the circumstances, she immediately 
made a move to join her uncle and aunt, who 
were a little beyond her, first, however, giving 
Dr. Lansing her own farewell, which was some 
satisfaction. 

Her walk up Broadway with Robert Ward was 
extremely tedious and uncomfortable; obliged 
to hear complimentary speeches when she did 
not care a farthing what he thought of her, and 
thoroughly satisfied, as she was, that he had 
been the cause of her disappointment by hiding 
Dr. Lansing’s hat himself, she could not feel 
the least flattered by the arrangement. If he 
had coveted her company for the walk, he had 
purchased it at so mean a price that really she 
could hardly be civil to him. 

Weary, vexed, and disappointed, Daisy fin- 
ished her last evening in New York by yielding 
to a hearty crying spell on the shoulder of her 
sympathizing Aunt Ellen, while they were both 
in her chamber gathering up the few remaining 
things left unpacked about the room. Mrs. 
Clifton possessed penetration enough to know 
just how Daisy felt, and generosity enough to 
make no parade of her penetration. Her sym- 
pathy, though not a word was spoken on the 
subject, found expression in many little acts 
and looks of tenderness for which Daisy felt 
intensely grateful, both then and afterward; in 
fact, the friendship that is inseparably connected 
with the person and circumstances of a first 
love, becomes woven into the feelings like 
threads of spun gold. A sort of fascinating 
charm often beautifies the plainest countenance, 
if it belongs to one who mentions the beloved 
name with kindness, or perchance brings tidings 
that we are longing to hear. 

Much as Daisy had always loved her Uncle 
and Aunt Clifton, they were now dearer than 
ever to her heart. Might she not feel assured 
of their approbation and support if the worldly 





wisdom of her family should oppose obstacles 
to her further acquaintance with Dr. Lansing? 
Were they not too high-minded to condemn a 
young gentleman of refined and noble charac- 
ter, merely because Fortune had not showered 
her capricious gifts upon him? 

In the midst of such thoughts—severely 
scolding herself, too, because she could not 
keep them in subjection—Daisy at length fin- 
ished her arrangements; she laid out every 
thing she would want to wear in the morning, 
took from her purse her parting presents for 
the servants, and lastly, stood upon the table 
the soft, white rabbit, intended for Harry, and a 
queer little India rubber dog for him to employ 
his energies upon while his coming teeth were 
troubling him; then dismissed forcibly every 
intrusive thought, and compelled herself to go 
to sleep. 

Her uncle’s cheerful voice waked her, after 
what seemed but a few minutes’ nap. Day was 
just dawning, and she saw through the east 
window, which had been left uncurtained lest 
she should sleep too late, the presage of a lovely 
morning in the beautiful gray and rose-colored 
clouds, spreading wider and higher up the sky, 
and then rolling away in soft, fleecy folds. 

“Come, Daisy,” called Dr. Clifton, “ your 
aunt and breakfast are waiting for you, and so 
is the steam-boat; are your trunks fastened ?” 

“Tam all ready, uncle dear,” answered Daisy, 
‘““but sit down without me, please. I must go to 
Harry a minute—he is awake.” But the rabbit 
and the little dog, by which Daisy expected to 
purchase her release from her darling, proved 
ineffectual; the baby clung to her neck and 
would not be comforted. 

“O, Miss,” said the nurse, “how he does 
love you! I don’t know what I shall do when 
you are gone, you have helped me so much with 
him.” 

“Precious, darling little fellow,” exclaimed 
Daisy, holding him close in her arms, “I must 
go—good-by, Harry—here, love his little rab- 
bit—kiss cousin once more,” and the rosy, 
balmy mouth sought her own lips, and then 
Daisy tore herself away, while the nurse took 
Harry from her embrace crying terribly. 

A hurried breakfast—kisses, tears, and em- 
braces, then a whirling drive down Broadway, 
and Daisy found herself at the boat, just as the 
last bell was ringing. The carriage door flew 
open for her uncle to jump out, when another 
hand caught her own, and another voice—one 
whose tones were unexpected and welcome— 
said hurriedly, 

“T will take Miss Clifton on board, Doctor, 
if you wish to attend to the trunks.” 
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The Doctor did wish to do so, of course, 
although he had brought his man-servant on 
the coach-box for the express purpose. Only a 
few moments remained for the passengers, how- 
ever. Dr. Lansing just managed to secure 
Daisy’s entrance into the saloon—then with a 
few low-spoken words and a look into her eyes, 
he was gone over the quickly withdrawn plank. 

“That young man just saved his distance,” 
said a cautious old bachelor, who had been 
ready for the boat to start, so far as he and his 
effects were concerned, any time within the last 
half hour. 

“Yes,” said his companion, “how can any 
body be so foolish and venturesome? But I 
dare say he brought some young woman down, 
and they always make people hurry and scurry 
if they want to go anywhere—never ready in 
time—and then such a power of baggage as 
there always is to see after. Thank fortune, 
there’s no woman kind on this boat belonging to 
me. I always think of the old lady who had a big 
trunk, a little trunk, a band-box, and a bundle, 
and I’m absolutely afraid to take the charge of 
any of ’em.” (A happy escape for the ladies, 
my friend.) 

Such was Daisy’s confusion of mind that, not 
until the boat was actually in motion did she 
remember her Uncle Clifton. She had bidden 
him the farewell too affectionate for the public 
gaze before leaving home, but still she had 
expected to say a few words more at the wharf. 
How ungrateful he must have thought me! was 
her mortifying reflection. I did not even look 
round to see if he was near me, and now the 
boat is going. Where, too, are the friends who 
were to take charge of me? And, in consider- 
able trepidation, Daisy stepped quickly to the 
railing, hoping to-see her uncle, as the boat 
slowly moved out from the dock. There he 
was, almost near enough to shake hands, and 
with a very cheerful, satisfied expression on his 
countenance. Close by his side stood Dr. Lan- 
sing, looking—not so cheerful. 

Daisy was assured by her uncle’s countenance 
that he had not felt slighted—he was not sel- 
fish—but she also knew that he must perceive 
how she was blushing ; indeed, she hardly un- 
derstood his hurried information that Mr. and 
Mrs. Stevens were on board, and that her trunks 
were safe. Chained to the spot, and feeling 
painfully lonely as the dashing wheels were 
widening every instant the distance between 
herself and her friends on the wharf, poor Daisy 
could scarcely prevent tears from falling. After 
a time the gentlemen had recourse to their 
handkerchiefs to continue their intercourse with 
her, and Daisy, to avoid remark, leaned on the 





railing, with her handkerchief carelessly waving 
over the side. There was some comfort even 
in this. She was aroused presently by the 
friendly voice of Mr. Stevens, a kind, fatherly 
old gentleman, as he touched her shoulder. 

“Here you are at last, my dear,” he said. 
“ My wife and I were afraid you had not got 
down in time until we saw Dr. Clifton on the 
wharf; but there was some mistake made about 
our baggage, and we have been engaged in the 
forward part of the boat, trying to get the matter 
straight, until a few minutes ago, when we went 
through the saloon and lower cabin to look*for 
you. This is a nice hiding-place you have 
found. Come, shall we go to Mrs. Stevens ? 
She has reserved a seat for you, for really there 
is a great number of passengers, and seats are 
scarce.” 

“Certainly, sir. I would like to be seated. 
I am so glad you found me,” said Daisy, with a 
sensation of unspeakable relief ; and giving her 
handkerchief a last decided shake before turning 
away, she took her old friend’s offered arm and 
turned toward the saloon, leaving behind her 
the imposing city of New York bathed in the 
twofold luster of a glorious early morning, and 
the rainbow hues of love’s first young dream. 

A certain small volume of choice poetry, 
which had not been in Daisy’s possession when 
she left her uncle’s house in the morning, was 
now Closely held in her hand awaiting a favor- 
able moment for being examined. Before that 
longed-for moment came, however, she was 
destined to pass through a severe ordeal. 

Mrs. Stevens had made Daisy welcome to 
the seat she had saved for her, had asked after 
her parents and her visit, etc., and then, in a 
motherly kind of way, she said, “ My dear, will 
you allow me to look at the beautiful little book 
you have in your hand ?” 

What could Daisy do? To make a mystery 
of the book would be dangerous. Mrs. Stevens 
might think she was in possession of something 
on the order of Don Juan, or some very irre- 
ligious volume, or she could not tell what. And 
yet how could she give out of her own hand, 
and let a comparative stranger be the first to 
open its precious leaves? With a quick-coming 
color, and an involuntary hesitancy, she replied, 
“T scarcely know what the poems are like, 
ma’am. I have not yet read them attentively ; 
but perhaps you will find them interesting,” 
and she handed her the book. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Mrs. Stevens. 
“Would you like to look over this magazine? 
There are some very good things in it.” 

Behind its convenient pages Daisy concealed 
her troubled face, and also made the unwelcome 
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discovery that Mrs. Stevens had found one of 
the white leaves quite as interesting as those 
that were printed.* At length she said, “ Ex- 
cuse me, my dear, I’m an old friend of your 
family, and you will allow me a little liberty. 
Can you tell me which of the Lansings this 
young man is? I see it is F. D., and I think 
he must be old Felix Lansing’s son. I knew 
him very well.” 

“Indeed, ma’am,” said Daisy, “I can not 
inform you about that. i believe he comes 
from Massachusetts.” 

* Ah, yes, exactly! My dear,” turning to her 
husband who was deep in the morning paper, 
“you remember Felix Lansing, don’t you, the 
Representative to Congress in our native town 
in Massachusetts—before we were married, you 
know ?” 

“Lansing, did you say? O, yes—yes, I re- 
member him very well indeed ; a first-rate man. 
What of him? Is he dead ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” said his wife. 
just thinking this might be his son.” 

“Who? where?” exclaimed Mr. Stevens, 
pushing up his gold spectacles, and looking 
eagerly round. “ Point him out to me, my dear. 
I should like to speak to him.” 

Daisy felt her face tingling all over, and hastily 
pulled down her thick veil. But Mrs. Stevens 
calmly replied, as she placed the writing within 
range of her husband’s vision, “I did not see the 
person, my dear; it is this writing I alluded to. 
I thought very likely this might be Felix Lan- 
sing’s son.” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman adjusting his 
spectacles again, and looking attentively at the 
name, “yes, it might be; he had two sons I 
know, and the youngest graduated at old Har- 
vard with hjgh honors at the same time with 
our poor dear Vincent. I remember hearing 
afterward that he determined to study medicine; 
but if he did he must have had a struggling 
time of it, for his father left but little to his 
family. These members of Congress generally 
spend as they go, and live pretty high, too.” 

“Could you tell me, my love,” resumed Mrs, 
Stevens to Daisy, “whether this young man is 
now a practicing physician ?” 

“He is, ma’am,” replied Daisy in a choked 
kind of voice, for, to add to her discomfiture, 
she saw a young lady and gentleman not far 
from them, who were evidently drinking in every 
word of this embarrassing conversation. 

“And perhaps you know where his resi- 
dence is ?” 

“ Will she never stop?” thought Daisy. But 
she answered, from behind that good thick veil, 
“He has taken my uncle’s former office, and 


“T was 





boards with Mrs. Ward in the same house at 
present.” 

“Indeed! You don’t tell me!” exclaimed 
the old lady. “Why, husband, only think, he 
must be living quite in our neighborhood, with 
our old friend Mrs. Ward, You must really go 
and hunt him up when we come back. Excel- 
lent family, my dear Miss Clifton ; could n’t be 
better; but very poor, I am afraid. Mr. Ste- 
vens and I are away from New York so fre- 
quently, visiting our married children, you know, 
that we quite lose sight of our neighbors, I 
might say. We must really try to do better in 
future, and pay this young man some friendly 
attention, as the son of our old friend. Did I 
understand you to say that his name was Felix, 
after his father ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Daisy, “I think you did 
not.” 

“ Frederick, I suppose then, or Francis,” :said 
the persevering old lady. 

How much longer this trial might have con- 
tinued it is impossible to say, had not a black 
man, whom Daisy regarded in the light of a 
deliverer, just then come along ringing a bell, 
and calling out, “ Breakfast, ladies, breakfast,” 
whereupon the elderly couple traveled promptly 
down to the cabin, leaving Daisy free to go into 
the deserted saloon, where she could be alone. 

Not until she was safely locked into her be- 
loved chamber at home that night did she in- 
dulge herself in the luxury of opening her 
volume of poems. Her name, “with the re- 
spects” of F. D. Lansing, were what any body 
might have written. The date, which was of 
the precious memorable evening, and the word 
“ Mizpah,” conveyed more meaning to Daisy 
than to any one besides. That little volume 
must be kept in her most fragrant drawer—the 
drawer that had lavender, rose leaves, etc., 
strewed about it. Her little book-shelves were 
not good enough. 

During several following months a regular 
correspondence was maintained with her Aunt 
Clifton. In every letter some slight mention 
would be made of their mutual friend, Dr. Lan- 
sing; he had just spent an evening with them, 
or he had called recently, and desired to be 
remembered, etc. This little passage in the 
letter was always dwelt upon quite thoughtfully 
by Daisy, although no remark was made by 
her mother, 

Here let it be recorded that in the heart of 
Dr. Lansing, Daisy’s image had grown neither 
faint nor less attractive; on the contrary, ab- 
sence only served to heighten and increase the 
charms by which his guileless nature had at 
first been won. But a high sense of manly 
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honor prevented him from declaring his attach- 
ment, until his success in the career he had 
chosen should be such as to warrant him in 
asking her to leave her father’s luxurious home 
to share his fortunes. Dark indeed seemed his 
worldly prospects; day after day wore on with- 
out bringing any increase to his practice. His 
clear, vigorous mind, grasping and mastering 
every subject of investigation, appeared to be 
of no service to him; he could not make his 
talents bring him an income on which to estab- 
lish that happy home which continually mocked 
his fancy. Had it not been for the valuable 
articles contributed by him to different period- 
icals he might have given up in despair. But 
by means of these exertions he was not only 
kept quite above pecuniary embarrassment, but 
his intellectual powers became more widely 
known. In the simplicity of his nature it had 
never occurred to him that he might become 
celebrated outside of the profession he had 
chosen; nevertheless he did. 

One. day late in Autumn a letter was received 
from Mrs. Clifton, and at the very end came 
these words: 

“I must not omit a very gratifying piece of 
intelligence; at least to you, Daisy, who know 
how highly we value our friend Dr. Lansing, 
the news will be interesting. He came to us 
late last evening looking remarkably bright, as 
he has been far from looking recently. ‘I have 
come to ask your congratulations, my friends,’ 
were his first words, ‘who have been pulling 
the wires to get me out of this “Slough of De- 
spond,” in which I have so long been plunged. 
I can not tell, but to my unfeigned surprise I 
received to-night this letter, giving me the ap- 
pointment of professor in a New England col- 
lege, to fill a vacancy recently made. Here is 
the letter, Dr. Clifton, for you to read. My 
struggles in New. York among hundreds of 
competitors are now happily at an end.’ 

“My husband took the letter and very gravely 
perused it; so gravely, indeed, that I suddenly 
began to suspect who one of the wire-pullers 
had been at any rate. I leave you to imagine 
all that we said to him, as well as some things 
that he said to us. 

“ And now, my dear child, are you not glad? 
You would congratulate him also if you had the 
opportunity, would n’t you? Your father and 


mother must become acquainted with our new | 
| faintest kind of troubled chirp in reply; and 


professor; and as I think he will show to more 
advantage under our roof than anywhere else, 
because he is more at home with us, I make it 
my particular request—without his knowledge, 
however—that they will come to New York 
early next week, and bring you with them for 


change of air, so that on his return from New 
England, whither he was obliged to go at once, 
he will find you here. I can not write any more 
now, for I hear Harry calling for me. I wish 
you were here to take him.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifton had looked with some 
anxiety on their daughter, remarking her sweet 
and dutiful submission, while she was daily 
becoming less animated and more pale. Noth- 
ing had been said to Daisy, but Mr. Clifton had 
written to his brother making inquiries regard- 
ing Dr. Lansing, to all of which Dr. Clifton 
had responded in the most satisfactory manner. 
The bright prospects now opening to the young 
man forbade any further opposition on the 
former grounds—his worth had never been 
questioned. The journey to New York, there- 
fore, was a thing that actually came to pass; 
and in those days it was a journey, occupying 
nearly an entire day. 

Daisy’s bloom and spirits soon revived on 
finding that her parents were charmed with Dr. 
Lansing; and when, after the expiration of a 
brief period of happiness, her father came to 
her and told her that she was wanted in the 
library, and drawing her within his arms kindly 
told her that he had just given his full approba- 
tion and consent; although she smiled and 
cried both at once, and could do nothing more, 
still, I think, she was not very much surprised. 

Before she could leave the room her uncle 
and aunt came in. 

“ Ah, Daisy,” said Dr. Clifton, “ who came to 
New York last Spring, heart-whole and inde- 
pendent, to ‘help Aunt Clifton move into her 
new house, and for nothing else?’ You are 
several kisses in my debt because you entirely 
forgot my existence on the day of your return 
home, after discharging that important mis- 
sion.” 

“Don’t laugh, dear uncle,” said Daisy, “and 
I will pay the debt at once,” which she accord- 
ingly did, and then made good her escape. We 
are too considerate to follow her. 

While Agnes was gone I walked to the win- 
dow where my flowers were—condoled with 
them about the weather, and, after the style 
of poor “Miss Fox,” I watered them, and 
“snipped” a little, here and there, with my 
scissors. 

I sung to my bird, but could only elicit the 


then I returned to my sofa and my knitting, 
feeling that it was indeed a dismal kind of day. 

Agnes’s mother came in with her well-filled 
work-basket, and one of the children brought 





me her newly dressed doll to admire; still my 
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thoughts wandered. I felt anxious, and found 
myself frequently wondering whether any thing 
besides the weather had prevented Philip from 
writing to his mother as usual. 

About noon I heard a flying step from the 
chamber above, and Agnes, all animation, ca- 
pered into the room. 

“Now, Aunt Lucy, you will please interpret 
this story for me; you never invented it in the 
world; for there is no romance about it, such 
as there always is in imaginary love-stories. 
Who were the people? I think I have a kind 
of suspicion.” 

“ Did you ever hear of a Dr. Lansing, Agnes, 
or of a sweet baby named Harry ?” 

“No, auntie, not exactly; but I do know a 
gentleman who resembles him—a Dr. Bayard, 
my own father, who was once professor of a 
college, and is now its president; and I think 
my mother must have been quite beautiful 
enough to have been ‘ Daisy.’ ” 

* You know a lady now, Agnes, who has long 
been a widow, but whose noble husband you 
were too young ”— 

“O, Aunt Lucy,” cried the warm-hearted 
girl, “now I understand! You are Aunt Clifton 
yourself, and the baby Harry has grown up to 
be my tall cousin Philip. Father is Dr. Lan- 
sing, and mamma is Daisy. How stupid I was! 
But your dear husband, so kind and cordial, I 
shall never know. You are the only one who 
has suffered, and yet you are the one to write 
this cheerful, pleasant story about mamma’s 
young days, and her courtship.” 

“Give me no credit for that, Agnes, darling. 
Your mother was a favorite niece with me when 
she was young, as she still is, you know. I 
wrote this little history of her first and only 
love one day when I felt strangely depressed 
and lonely, hoping to give you pleasure some 
day or other when you might need cheering; 
and as to my being generally cheerful when I 
am a constant sufferer, I deserve no commenda- 
tion. If I have endured many trials, both of 
mind and body, have not blessings been richly 
mingled with my cup of bitterness? Where 
could kinder or more loving hearts be found to 
shelter me with their love than those of your 
dear father and mother, and their warm-hearted 
children? When Philip is able to provide a 
home for his mother, do you think his wife will 
be any more tender of me than you all are here?” 

Agnes smiled, looked beautifully confused, 
and hid her face on my shoulder. But while I 
smoothed her curls caressingly the postman’s 
knock sounded at the front door, and, starting 
up, she hastened down stairs to receive the 
longed-for letters. 
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SECOND PAPER. 

HE place of Wyclif in our literature is of 

such unquestioned eminence that it has 
seldom been disputed that he is entitled to at 
least equal rank with Chaucer. In recent years 
the matter has been the subject of some indi- 
rect controversy. On one side the critics who, 
as Mr. Marsh, hold strong opinions, and have 
decided sympathies with that great cause cham- 
pioned for four hundred years by our strongest 
intellects and not yet fully triumphant—the cause 
of conscience against Rome—who believed liter- 
ature to be worthless when divorced from truth 
and put on neutral ground, who can not believe 
that Artemas Ward can for a moment contest 
the place of Lowell in satire or humor, who 
believe that intense convictions on the right 
side count for something in critical estimates— 
these have advanced the claims of Wyclif be- 
yond the older standards, and incline to believe 
him fairly entitled to the first place in honor. 

On the other side a class of critics who resent 
religious positivism, and are offended by con- 
victions of a moral or theological nature, have 
in various ways betrayed a tendency to under- 
rate the merits of the reformer. Mr. Thomas 
Arnold has the same scruple about Milton. 
Literature, in this view, is art only; vehemence 
is a merit until it is suspected of sincerity, but 
becomes a fault so soon as it appears to spring 
from moral earnestness. Wyclif was vehement, 
and in blood earnest about it, too. 

This critical spirit appears in a good deal of 
our modern writing; and it is curious how it 
affects the estimates put upon public men. For 
example, Gladstone’s Greek studies and literary 
finish, even in his speeches, have reconciled this 
school of critics to his earnest liberalism. They 
often seem to imply that his literary recreations 
are a proof that he is only playing politics. But 
John Bright has no such foil to his earnestness, 
and the enemies of moral vehemence have hon- 
ored him with incessant abuse. Just now they 
are trying to find an excuse for adopting him 
on the plea that his experience as a cabinet 
minister has toned down the ferocity of his 
convictions, and will soon convert him into an 
admirable hypocrite. 

The exact intellectual position of Wyclif upon 
the issue which was being made up in his age, 
and to which he contributed so much, is not 
free from uncertainty. ln a broad sense, he 
was a Protestant of this century; rejecting 
without hesitation the theory of divine preroga- 
tives in the Pope, of a human high-priestship 
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at Rome, and holding without hesitation the 
freedom of individual conscience, and the duty 
of personal faith as essential to salvation. But 
as yet the controversy had only taken form in 
vague outlines, and the men were not yet born 
who could exactly define the grounds of the 
struggle. 

The Reformation in the English mind—cer- 
tainly in the masses—was accomplished in 
Wyclifs time; but the tangling alliance of 
Church and State gave the controversy a political 
character, subjected it to party struggles and 
animosities, and gave minorities in numbers 
the power to defeat the majority. 

And, speaking in a general way, the English 
people were, from 1360 to 1688, defeated of 
their will, or only half endowed with the fruits 
of their victories, through the field for intrigue, 
and the excuses for compromise, afforded by 
the State character of religion. To have seen 
his way clearly out of this entangled question, 
Wyclif must have lived in this century and in 
this country. A Church divorced from a Chris- 
tian State had not demonstrated its Christian 
character in the modern world; and a Church 
married to the State was something to be regen- 
erated, if depraved, but still something never 
to be abandoned. 

So Wyclif lived and died a priest of the 
Roman Church, protected in his living by the 
royal grace of a member of the reigning family, 
and organizing the campaign for the future 
generations by insisting upon personal piety, 
cultivating a thirst for religious knowledge, and 
furnishing the Bible in the language of his 
countrymen as the one all-conquering weapon 
for attack and defense. And on these lines the 
battle was fought to the end. Throughout, the 
English Reformation was a political struggle, 
redeemed on our side by the elements imported 
into the conflict by Wyclif. 

We have no cause to be ashamed of him. 
He had such learning as his time afforded. 
He was an Oxford graduate and professor. He 
led a blameless private life, endeared himself to 
many friends, spoke with grace and vehemence, 
and wrote in a style unequaled by his contem- 
poraries for strength, copiousness, and clear- 
ness. No mean thinker, his mastery of ex- 
pression has given him such fame as to obscure 
the penetration and breadth of his intellect. 

His own account of his translations show 
very clearly that his fame would surprise him- 
self. “Hindered for a time from preaching, a 
poor caitiff” had set himself to translating the 
Bible into the vulgar speech. He did not know 
that his enforced silence would be so much 
more eloquent than all his sermons that he was 





preaching with his pen to untold millions of 
English-speaking men. 

It is true that there is room for doubt how 
far the personal Jabor of Wyclif may be traced 
within the work; but. there is no question that 
his was the inspiring genius, and, prevailingly, 
the mold in which the style was cast. From 
the twentieth verse of the third chapter of 
Baruch to the end of the Revelation, the work 
is doubtless Wychlif's own; and the revision 
by Purvey, in 1390, six years after the death 
of his master, is doubtless an indirect fruit of 
Wyclifs genius. The Old Testament trans- 
lation shows signs of several hands having 
labored upon it, though Hereford is commonly 
credited with the work. The Psalms had been 
previously translated, and some portions of the 
New Testament. There had been translations 
of these in Anglo-Saxon, and in the Gospels 
especially these versions display many of the 
best qualities of our present text. 

Mr. Marsh says: 

“It is a noteworthy circumstance in the liter- 
ature of Protestant countries that, in every one 
of them, the creation or revival of a national 
literature has commenced with, or at least been 
announced by, a translation of the Scriptures 
into the vernacular, which has been remarkable 
both as an accurate representative of the original 
text, and as an expression of the best power of 
the language at that stage of its development. 
Hence, in all these countries, these versions 
have had a very great influence, not only upon 
religious opinion and moral training, but upon 
literary effort in other fields, and indeed upon 
the whole philological history of the nation.” 

The following from Wyclif’s prologue to Luke 
is a fair specimen of his style with only the 
spelling altered : 

“Therefore a poor caitiff, let for a time from 
preaching, for causes known of God, writeth 
the Gospel of Luke in English, with a short 
exposition of old and holy doctors, to the poor 
men of his nation which ken (know) little Latin, 
or none, and be poor of wit and of worldly 
chattels, and nevertheless rich of good-will to 
please God. . . Thus with God’s grace poor 
Christen men may some deal know the text of 
the Gospel, with the coming sentence of old 
holy doctors, and therein know the poor, and 
meek, and charitable, living of Christ and his 
apostles to sue (follow) them in virtues and 
bliss ; and also know the proud, and covetous, 
and veniable (venal) living of anti-Christ and 
his favorers, to flee them and their cursed deeds 
and pains of hell.” 

The translation itself is so thoroughly modern 
that the eminent writer already quoted says 
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that if Wyclif were now to be restored to life 
he would probably be able to read our common 
Bible from beginhing to end without having to 
ask the explanation of a single passage. I 
think Chaucer would need an interpreter if, 
recalled to life, he should desire to read the 
poems of Alfred Tennyson. 


William Langland was also a student of 
Oxford, and after finishing his studies became 
a monk at Malvern, in Worcestershire. He 
also remained in the Church to the end of his 
life, sharing the reformed opinions, and writing 
to expose the ecclesiastical and other corrup- 
tions of his time. He mentions Wyclif “that 
warned them with truth.” Mr. Thomas Wright 
calls his poem of Piers Ploughman “a national 
work,” expressing in the language of the people 
their complaints and their aspirations. 

This is the main contrast between him and 
Chaucer, who exemplifies the new literary art, 
language, and taste as it existed in the narrow 
circle of the cultivated and courtly classes, who 
naturalized on English soil the liberal letters of 
the continent. Langland used the older lan- 
guage, and especially the Anglo-Saxon system 
of metrical harmony. In this there was no 
rhyme, no fixed arrangement of accents, but 
the main feature was alliteration. In each coup- 
let at least two important words of each line 
must begin with the same letter. So far as 
accent was used it consisted of having two rises 
and two falls of the voice in every line. Thus 
he imitates the old northern sagas. The vision 
of Piers Ploughman begins: 


“In a Summer season 
When soft was the sun.” 


This couplet fairly shows the method of the 
verse, the play upon the letter s making the 
alliteration, and the words beginning with this 
letter taking the accent. Often the second line 
has but one of the letters which lead the strain, 
but it is the first stress word of the line. For 
example : 


“A fair field full of folk 
Found I there between.” 


A longer selection will show at once the 
measure and the spirit of the poem: 


“I found there friars, 
All the four orders, 
Preaching the people 
For profit of themselves, 
Glossed the Gospel 
As them good liked 
For covetous (ness) of Copes, 
Construed it as they would. 
Many of these master friars 
Now clothe them at liking 
For their money and their merchandise, 
March (en) together (es).”” 





He finely satirizes the crusading pilgrimages and 
the wonderful stories told by the returned saints , 
“ Pilgrims and palmers 

Plight them together, 

For to seek Saint James, 

And saints at Rome 

They went forth in their way 

With many wise tales, 

And had lieve to lie ° 

All their life after.” 
This is not poetry to us, but it was the only 
poetry which the average Englishman of the 
fourteenth century could understand or appre- 
ciate. If we do not like it, we must remember 
that it was not written for us, and that its power 
lay in a versification and forms of words now 
obsolete. We estimate none of these men by 
their value to us; we could dispense with their 
writings without serious loss, so far as .their 
contents are concerned; but we could not dis- 
pense with the results of their influence upon 
several generations of Englishmen, and Lang- 
land perhaps least of all. The poem.is a suc- 
cession of dreams. The poet, weary of the 
world, falls asleep beside a stream on Malvern 
Hills. The inhabitants of the world appear 
before him, collected in a large and beautiful 
meadow, on one side of which stands a mount- 
ain on whose summit is the castle of Truth— 
the goal of dutiful pilgrimage; on the other 
side is the dungeon of Care, where all wrong- 
doers end their journey. The themes are the 
origin and destructions of society, the different 
forms of evil, and the conflict between good 
and evil in the world. The poem ends in the 
midst of the struggle, when Conscience has 
been forced to abandon the Castle of Unity, 
and has set out on a pilgrimage in search of 
Piers Ploughman. 

These general statements convey only a 
vague idea of the charms which the poem had 
for the people of that age. It abounds in pop- 
ular illustrations, familiar proverbs, and a fume 
of penetrating humor and sarcasm. 

The diffusion of such a poem among an un- 
educated people, who had no printing-presses 
and could not read, was less difficult than it 
seems to us. A few manuscripts could be used 
by many persons who committed all, or portions 
of the poem to memory and repeated it to col- 
lections of the people, at fairs, around May- 
poles, and in the humble homes of the masses. 
It was in this way, indeed, that the Bible took 
so firm a hold upon England even before the 
invention of printing. The mere admission of 
the people to the knowledge of such questions 
was of itself an inspiration; the charm of po- 
etry and the power of moral earnestness ac- 
complished the rest. 
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The distinctive merit of CHAUCER is, that 
he naturalized on English soil the cosmopolitan 
forms and spirit of literary art. As Langland 
expressed the Anglo-Saxon side of our national 
genius, so Chaucer is the mouth-piece of that 
complex language, and art, and culture which 
was destined, in great part through him, to be- 
come national, partly by supplanting the narrow 
insularism of Langland’s public, but mostly by 
blending together the home and foreign stocks 
of words and thoughts. 

So far as art and culture go—and that is a 
long way—Chaucer’s function is wider and 
higher than that of the Malvern dreamer; but 
without the popular inspiration of the dreamer 
Chaucer could never have found the large hon- 
ors which have attended his work. He must 
else have been the poet of a generation of city 
people, and been swallowed up in the gulf of a 
temporary dialect. The uprising of the people 
carried them forward toward the culture of 
Chaucer; had they remained for a generation 
or two in their ignorance, the popular form of 
semi-Saxon speech would in all probability have 
taken on solidity and national importance, leav- 
ing the more mixed English to die of suffoca- 
tion. The marvel which produced a national 
tongue with such wonderful rapidity came of 
the simultaneous movement along the whole 
line of English life. 

Chaucer was a gentleman in the technical 
sense, which could not be said of any earlier 
English poet. He held public offices, married 
a court lady, knew the best society of his time, 
and derived in these ways both the peculiar 
culture and the advanced dialect of the best 
society. The contrast from this to the rude life 
of a monk in that coarse age is greater than we 
can easily perceive. It was for Chaucer an op- 
portunity to know and command a whole world 
shut up against monks and priests of the prov- 
inces. It was a calling to celebrate the mar- 
riage of literature and life, to study character 
modified a thousandfold by close contact and 
the play of aspirations unknown in the rural 
fields. It was to see man acting from a wide 
range of motives, electrified by artificial pas- 
sions, developed into full outline of taste, sym- 
pathy, and purpose. 

All country-bred young people know in a 
measure the contrast here marked. They are 
allied to the large world by a thousand modern 
inventions, of which printing is the chief; but 
they often feel a sense of the tameness, narrow- 
ness, barrenness of country life. It is this 
sense of intellectual poverty, of social limita- 
tion, which makes thousands rush to the city 
and thousands more pine for its atmosphere, 





conceived of vaguely as full of human sympa- 
thy and strivings. 

It is only in a city and within the well-kept 
gates of its really best society that a short-lived 
man can Jearn the human nature of his genera- 
tion. The rural generalization is false because 
it is partial, founded on narrow induction. The 
city one may be, usually is, just as false for the 
same reason. But a man with a great gift of 
eyes and social sympathies can learn the range 
of human life best where it is most various. 

The second great advantage of Chaucer lay 
in his intimate acquaintance with the current 
literary work of France and Italy. To this his 
very birth contributed, for he was at least half 
French in race. Travel had given him the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Italian poets, and put 
into his hands the treasures of romance and 
song which had been accumulated in Provencal 
and Italian. 

His use of these materials has brought upon 
him the charge of plagiarism. But it is just as 
easy to convict Shakspeare of literary theft. 
The question is not where an author obtains 
his materials, but what use he has made of 
them. Neither Chaucer nor Shakspeare were 
at the pains to claim that they invented their 
themes. But taking stories told ill by others, 
they immortalized them by telling them well. 
One of the best sermons preached in Chicago, 
in twelve months, lies, text and all, in one of the 
essays of Herbert Spencer. But the sermon is 
so admirable an amplification of the thought of 
the essayist, that only a very limited intellect 
can fail to see the original merit in the per- 
formance. 

So Chaucer’s versions of medizval tales upon 
which Boccaccio and others had worked, are 
entitled to consideration for what they profess 
to be, and to comparison with the other versions 
as the best test of their merit. In one sense 
there is nothing new, for the all-embracing out- 
lines were early expressed; in a higher sense 
the field for originality is boundless, because 
there is no limit to possible new combinations, 
and diversification may go on endlessly. 

Chaucer wrote much. He amazes us by his 
variety, and overwhelms us with his wealth. 
One feels that we should hold him in higher 
esteem if we had less to examine and estimate. 
To have written so much, so well conceived 
and executed, is itself a proof of genius. He 
is as various as his themes, and shows exhaust- 
less fertility of invention and expression. 

Out of his numerous poems the Canterbury 
Tales have been selected for the highest praise. 
The superior finish discovered in this work is 
probably partly a consequence of deeper study. 
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It has been almost necessary to select one work 
and confine a criticism necessarily limited in 
time to that alone. 

The Canterbury Tales are modeled upon the 
Decameron of Boccaccio. In some of them the 
poet mentions that they have been used by 
Petrarch; and, indeed, they were rendered into 
verse by several poets in several centuries. 
The changes in the language have made such 
havoc with the rhyme and the measure that it 
is difficult to put the verse before the modern 
reader. Single couplets may best serve the 
present purpose. From the Patient Griselda, 
or Clerk’s Tale, take the following specimens 
of his Italian lightness : 


** It were full hard to find (em) nowadays, 
In all a town Griseldas three or two.”’ 


‘Griselda is dead and eke (also) her patience, 
And both at once are buried in Italy.” 

And he closes some humorous advice to 
wives, the gist of which is, they must not endure 
the tyranny of their husbands: 

“ Be aye of cheer as light as leaf on lind (en), 
And let him care, and weep, and wring, and wail.” 

It must not be forgotten that Chaucer shared 
in the calamities of the political troubles of his 
age. He lost his office and his property, and 
saved his liberty by fleeing abroad. He, how- 
ever, returned to England, and spent his last 
years in literary toils in rural England. His 
misfortunes may not imply a very lively attach- 
ment to imperiled principles, but the best judg- 
ment that can be formed with our lights esti- 
mates him as a just and noble man, on the 
right side of the struggle then waged, and only 
less in this aspect of his career because of his 
greatness as a poet. He translated into prose 
The Consolations of Philosophy—Beethius—and 
two of his Canterbury Tales, and wrote also in 
prose some short treatises. 

Modern expression makes some difficulty for 
Chaucer’s by its extreme modesty, a difficulty 
also found in the Bible. It is doubtful whether 
we have really gained much by discarding plain- 
ness of speech; but, however that be, all old 
English is necessarily offensive, in some par- 
ticulars, to our ears, and poems dealing with 
men and women must contain many forms of 
speech rendered vulgar by the peculiar direction 
which our language has taken in the social 
vocabulary. 

Such is a brief estimate of the value and 
relative excellence of the four founders of En- 
glish speech and literature. In language, we 
are most indebted to the prose of Mandeville 
and Wyclif; in literary art to Chaucer; in the 
impulses communicated by them to the English 
heart and mind, perhaps quite as much to Lang- 








land as to Wyclif, to whom, however, a more 
permanent influence belongs through his share 
in the great classic of our tongue—the English 
version of the Scriptures. 





CONCERNING LIES. 





HAVE a feeling of peculiar and earnest 

sympathy for those who deviate from the 
strict observance of truth; for it is my firm 
belief, based upon my own personal experience, 
that I was brought into this world a constitu- 
tional liar. I lisped in falsehoods, and when I 
had reached the mature age of five my proclivity 
to exaggerate was a matter of such general 
remark, that my little brother of three aston- 
ished the family by putting forward his idea of 
my failing in a pathetic prayer that “ God would 
bless Susie, and make her quit making her lies.” 
This moral infirmity seemed to grow with my 
growth, and strengthen with my strength for 
many years, and it was a vexed question with 
my parents whether it was sent in mercy or in 
judgment. 

Now that I have outlived and crushed down 
what was once almost an inveterate habit, I can 
say that I believe there was a purpose in my 
lack of honesty, and that it was determined 
I should learn the value of principle through 
much tribulation, that I might be a guide as 
well as a warning to others. 

As the years went on, and I grew from a child 
to a girl, and from a girl to a woman, I began 
to feel that others felt I could not be relied 
upon. I saw, little by little, yet always clearer 
and more plainly, that no one appeared to attach 
much importance to my sayings or doings, and 
I felt a lack of that confidence and respect 
which, while my nature demanded it, I did not 
deserve. 

However the disease of lying may have en- 
tered into my system it was not inherited, and 
I had before me constantly the example of a 
conscientious and good mother; and although 
I am not, nor dare I hope ever to be as she 
was, I can say that her strong and steady prin- 
ciple had a direct influence in making me fee! 
that I degraded myself, when I said and did 
things which depended upon untruth and deceit 
for their existence. I was often careless about 
my facts, and my habit of making remarks which 
were not true was so fixed that, even after I had 
determined to tell nothing but what I knew to 
be exactly so, I would occasionally find myself 
uttering idle words which came back to me and 
caused me much soreness.of heart. 

My experience in lying has been extensive 
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enough for me to affirm most decidedly that it 
is a vice which, under no circumstances, should 
be encouraged. And yet I find that sham is a 
household, or, to all appearances, a parlor guest 
in many families who, perhaps, entertain the 
stranger unawares, and that the majority of peo- 
ple are unwilling to seem what they are, so 
long as there is any possibility for them to seem 
to be something better. It tries me sorely to 
find that in this world imitation is so much 
more general than reality, and it is indeed a 
consolation for me to reflect that in heaven all 
things are genuine. 

I have cultivated an admiration for truth, and 
some inclination to adhere to it, but how can I? 
The “Sorrows of Werter” are not to be com- 
pared to my sorrows, as I take an inventory of 
my wardrobe. I have too much to wear. The 
fashion demands that I shall wear upon my 
head such a superabundant quantity of frizzes, 
and puffs, and braids, that it would be an injus- 
tice to an idiot to suspect him of being suffi- 
ciently foolish to believe that they grew there; 
and if my brain does not soon soften under the 
pressure, my head must be hard indeed. My 
wearing apparel, reduced to its elements, is 
two-thirds ruffles, and the skirt, sleeves, and 
waist, are as skeletons to set off the trimming. 
Simplicity of dress is now simply remarkable, 
and I am bound to be false so long as I am 
fashionable. Positively I sometimes wish that 
we had been born clothed, like the lower ani- 
mals ; but perhaps such a desire is very wicked, 
as, in that case, a great many women would 
have had nothing to do, and time might have 
hung heavily on their hands. 

To come back to the subject of lies. I think 
that with many of us lying is a fixed habit which 
it is hard to overcome; it is a moral leprosy 
which is fostered and encouraged by society 
and propriety, and which is conducive to the 
welfare of mankind neither as a class nor as an 
individual. Confidence is the basis of respect ; 
it is impossible to confide in any man or woman 
who says one thing and means another, and we 
must to some extent look at home to remedy 
the evil. We need a higher standard of moral 
worth, an ideal for ourselves which we can 
approach by slow degrees, determined not to go 
backward. It is the petty falsehood that tar- 
nishes the pearl and gold of life, and if we do 
not overcome it, small as it at first appears, the 
habit will grow upon us until we ourselves are 
overcome. In the whole circle of my acquaint- 
ances, and it is somewhat extensive, I know 
but few whose words I feel that I can at all 
times depend upon; and reflecting how few 
they are, I feel that integrity is better than 





silver or gold, to say nothing of greenbacks. 
There are so many of us who are feeble and 
striving—who, as we try to keep step in the 
march of life, find. that-we sometimes halt and 
are often weary, that I, who am from this great 
army and of it, feel no hesitation in putting 
forth for the benefit of the many a leaf from 
the experience of one. 





THEATERS. 





A FEW years since, says the Religious 
Herald, we were in company with a highly 
intelligent lady, who had herself been on the 
stage. She informed us that she had spent 
some time in the house of Macready, the cele- 
brated English tragedian. He had a very inter- 
esting family of daughters, in whose education 
he had taken great pains, but he would not per- 
mit them to attend the theater. He promised 
them that, for the gratification of their curiosity, 
they might visit it once, but only once. The 
lady did not state the motive which induced 
him to impose this restriction on his daughters 
in regard to theaters, of which he was deemed 
so bright an ornament. We. can, however, 
scarcely conceive of but one motive. for his 
course. He knew from his extensive and accu- 
rate observation that it was a place not suited 
to promote the virtue, and the real welfare, of 
susceptible and impulsive young women. His 
judgment and affection as a father were in con- 
flict with his taste and interests as an actor. 
His habits, love of fame, and desire of gain 
bound him to the stage; but a regard for the 
welfare of his daughters prompted him to guard 
them against its corrupting influence. His opin- 
ion in favor of the purity of the stage, formed, 
as it would have been, under influences likely 
to. pervert his judgment, could weigh but little, 
but his verdict against it reached in opposition 
to all his tastes, associations, habits, and inter- 
ests, and practically expressed in the manner 
best adapted to evince its sincerity and earnest- 
ness, speaks a volume on the subject. It is a 
decision from which there lies no appeal, If he 
would not permit his daughters to attend the 
theater, under his own eye, and to witness his 
own unrivaled impersonations, what parent, es- 
pecially what Christian parent, can trust his 
daughters, or his sons either, to be allured 
within its fascinating but corrupting influence? 


—__——_ o- ———__- 


WE should forget that there is any such 
thing as suffering in the world, were we not occa- 
sionally reminded of it through our own. 
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WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 





~~ IGH over earth moved still those islands fair 

With sunset flush—of men miscalléd cloud— 
Upon the breezy ocean of the air ; 

And barge-like floating with a placid speed, 

They seemed to bear to Edens in the west 

Sweet throngs of spirits folded in their wings, 
That tipped with blaze and glow the golden coasts. 
The hot sun, weary, dipped him in the sea, 

He laved therein his ruddy fire, and lay 

Across the twinkling ripples and the glass 

A path of light unto him: Thus without. 

Vou. XXX — 2° Within, a widow weeping in the gloom, 
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Mourning her sun of life already set. 
And heedless of the fair young dawn of hope 


Beside her. The dull chimesof the old chureh 


Palled on her with the memory of a knell 


Whose low last echoes ever boomed and throbbed 


Deep in the hollow tomb within her heart, 
And smitten thus, she cried, she cried aloud 
To heaven— 


“ Hold us, Father, by thy hand, 
Our eyes are blind to thy fair day, 
We grope and falter in the way 

We can not understand. 


Yesterday was calm with light ; 
He whom thou gavest us to be 
A type of thy sweet love and thee, 
Made even day of night. 


Fair was all the sunny way, 
And bright the Summer hours of love, 
And fairer radiance from above 

Fell with a constant ray. 


Now a cloud upon our sight 
Hath fallen: thou hast borne him hence 
Above the world of time and sense, 
And left but void and blight. 


Guide thou, guard our trembling feet, 
Unbind the lantern in thy hand 
And lead us to the God-lit land 

Where he and we may meet.”’ 


Then silently, 
But with the tenderness of sorrow’s love, 
She drew her child unto her stricken breast ; 
And lo! a long red ray broke in the gloom, 
Resting upon the fair gold of his head 
With warm caress; so seemed it as the light 
From hands of God in benediction spread. 





JUNE. 





JuNe comes, all fresh with dewy flowers, 
That pour their incense on the air, 
And bursting from their cloistered cells, 
Now bloom in beauty every-where ; 
The wild rose and the violet, 
In mingled beauty, stand beside 
The limpid stream, and on its wave 
The water-lily floats in pride. 


Like sentinels, the forest trees 
Upon the sward long shadows fling, 
And through the clover-fields the bees, 
Like wandering Jews, are on the wing : 
The breeze that murmurs in the leaves, 
Is soft as that which fanned the brow 
Of Egypt’s queen, and kissed the wave 
That swept around her gilded prow. 


Sweet sounds, that fill the earth and air, 
Of birds and tinkling water-fall, 

Alike the songs from David’s harp, 
That soothed the gloomy heart of Saul! 





Supernal days! the mystic spell, 

That hangs a gossamer in air, 
Infolds us with its meshes light, 

And paints the future bright and fair. 


Sing, happy hearts ; fling cares away ; 

No gloom should mar this blissful hour ; 
No cloud should dim the radiant skies ; 

No blight consume the perfect flower ; 
All nature bursts with teeming life, 

And blessings God hath freely sent, 
Now crown with golden fruitage all 

This glorious season of content. 


We wave adieu to Winter drear, 
That sealed so long with icy breath 
The very earth, and hid the buds, 
Deep in her bosom, still as death. 
Dark days of toil, with cloud-draped skies, 
When hope, at times, seemed almost vain, 
And all our faith could scarcely see 
That birds and flowers would come again. 


Then April came with breezy showers, 
Changing her moods from day to day, 
Taking the airs of blustering March, 
Till, tired and vexed, we turned away 
And thought of troubled Tantalus, 
Who vainly grasped for golden fruit, 
Which almost reached would swing aloft, 
Still leading on to wild pursuit. 


Not even budding, blooming May 
Can make us wish to call it back ; 
For deep, fruition days of June, 
Will bring us what the former lack. 


June of the year, and June of life! 
Sweet dreams lie hidden in the heart ; 
No ceaseless cares their hopes dispel ; 
No clouds shall bid their bloom depart. 
Rose tints now gild our coming years, 
And fragrant breath of eglantine 
Floats through the gleam of happy hours, 
Like perfume on a holy shrine. 


’T is true it can not always last ; 
The step will falter and the eye 
Grow dim with saddened memories, 

That follow closely by and by ; 
But when the roses fade away 

They scatter perfume on the tomb, 
And in their loneliest decay 

Distill the breath of early bloom. 


So when the Indian Summer comes, 
Although the roses will depart, 
Pressed leaves will shed their odor still, 
And make a Summer of the heart. 
Each year shall bring its treasured store 
Of joys, which—if we only will— 
Can all be culled, and made to yield 
Their garnered sweetness to us still. 


And hope and faith wil! bear us up 
Beyond the reach of mortal fear, 

To realms above, where skies are bright, 
And roses blooming ail the year. 
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COMPLIMENTS. 





- LATTERY’S the food of fools,” Swift 

says, and Shakspeare, that “flattery is 
the bellows that blows up sin.” Hannah More 
writes, 

“No adulation, ’t is the death of virtue! 
Who flatters is of all mankind the lowest, 
Save he who courts the flatterer.”” 

Indeed, who does not despise the fawning cow- 
ard, that, with honeyed lies, tries to gain the 
ends he has not manliness enough to work for 
honestly, ends he has not even courage to pro- 
fess? Alas, that some Charybdis is always op- 
posite Scylla, and that the narrow way between 
is so hard to keep! We will be no flatterer. 
Honesty itself shall not be more honest-worded 
than we, because we hate so thoroughly the 
men who flatter wrong for their own wrong 
purposes. How easy, in cultivating this virtue, 
to run into an opposite extreme, and become 
gruffly chary of our praise even toward the 
good! In despising flattery some of us go too 
far and get contempt for compliments of any 
kind. Criticism we will give, and those who 
wish to improve may correct the faults we teach 
them. But no words of hearty approval, lest 
we make men vain and proud. 

Is the love of praise a low, unworthy motive 
that we so fear to let it actuate our own con- 
duct, that we so fear to appeal to it in others 
whom we wish to lead? It was born in us. 
God has made it an attribute of every living 
soul. He has given it dignity by appealing to 
it to lead us into virtue, promising a plaudit 
from our Judge as Heaven’s pay for a life of 
sacrifice, and assuring us that eternal life shall 
be given to those who persistently seek for 
glory, and honor, and immortality. And is not 
the apostle’s warning to Timothy, “let no man 
despise thee,” spoken to us also ? 

Christ promises words of approval to those 
of his disciples who seek them by right doing. 
Shall we not follow the example of the great 
Teacher, and give our little mite of incentive 
toward right by a hearty praise of whatever 
ought to be encouraged? It may prove to be 
no mite when, some day in eternity, we are able 
to trace all the work that it has done. 

If Satan is become logician, shall we not 
therefore study logic to match his wily words? 
If he has read the Bible to lead men into wrong 
by wresting Scripture, shall we therefore let him 
have the holy words to himself? Shall we not 
rather learn to answer the perverted texts by 
exact text and context? If he has drawn men 
into ruin by praise of wrong, shall we not try 
to counteract his influence by praise of right? 





Men will be led by praise. Shall it be by 
praise of right or wrong? Evil of every kind 
has its daily, hourly compliments, at least its 
warm-hearted extenuations. Shall not right, 
too, have praise, heartier praise, to counteract 
the flattery of the devil’s emissaries? Praise 
has ever been the reward of virtue. 

Higher motive to do right you think men 
ought to have, and let them go wrong rather 
than with selfish, unworthy feelings go toward 
right. God does not so. He takes us as we 
are, selfish, unworthy through and through, and 
leads us out of our low life by motives which 
we can understand and feel—selfish motives. 
He accepts us when we come, no matter what 
the motive which turns our wandering feet to- 
ward home. Then he changes our hearts and 
makes them his dwelling-place, so afterward we 
have capacity to act from higher motives. 

Why did the prodigal start for home? He 
loathed the husks which the swine ate, and 
wanted some good bread from his father’s table. 
To be sure he had other thoughts and feelings 
before he reached his home, but his hunger was 
his first impelling motive. It might have been 
nobler in him to be drawn home otherwise, yet 
his father gave him hearty welcome. 

It is noble always to love Virtue more for her 
own dear sake than for any recompense her 
service brings. But to this height of nobility 
men must be led gradually. At first they will 
care most for what Virtue will pay, the praise 
and honor she will give. Let the pay be given. 
Let us try to lead others into right by adapting 
our inducements to the wants of their social 
natures, just as God has done. 

Many a brilliant gem of poetry and art, which 
we admire to-day, had never had existence had 
they not crystallized in the light of some loving 
critic’s praise. Many a bud of promised genius 
has died unfolded with all its fragrance in it, 
because no sunshine of sympathy and encour- 
agement had warmed its life. 

Many a noble character which the world still 
loves to study has been rounded into its present 
symmetry and beauty by the discriminating 
compliments of those he loved. Many, alas! 
are the dwarfed, deformed characters who lacked 
this ministry of love, whose early, perhaps later, 
life heard almost no other expressions than 
those of cold, bitter heartlessness. 

How have a few words of praise changed a 
life! Not in history alone, but in the every-day 
world about you, men are what they are, oftener 
than most think, because one day, perhaps many 
days, some one praised them. A boy’s heart! 
a girl’s heart! Fearfully luxuriant soil for words 
of anykind! Be careful of what seeds you put 
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there. You may see a startling growth before 
you die. 

Though some compliments are a duty of our 
social life, yet many give them in such a way as 
to defeat all good intended. Plain, broad com- 
pliments! Almost any one would rather go 
without them, however honestly, heartily given, 
than to be put to the embarrassment of a reply. 

Indiscriminating compliments are worse than 
useless, for the one to whom they are given 
receives no benefit, and the donor loses credit 
by them. If the one you praise knows he does 
not deserve your commendation, he loses confi- 
dence in your judgment, if not in your honesty, 
and he will not afterward care so much for your 
words of approval, even if they happen after- 
ward to be deserved. 

If you are too lavish of compliments they 
will be worth but little. Gold always falls in 
value, you know, when it is plenty. Save your 
compliments, not to serve some selfish interest, 
but to give when justice demands them for jus- 
tice’s sake, or when Mercy asks for them, that 
with them she may strengthen the right per- 
ceived and pursued to-day against the tempta- 
tion which will come to-morrow. 

A compliment in conduct is more elegant, 
and pleases better than in words. Implied re- 
spect is better than broad praise. Compliment 
your friends by being your best before them. 
You will thus not only strengthen the good in 
yourself and them, but encourage them by the 
insinuation thus given that you are obliged to 
be your best in order to be companionable with 
them. 

Compliment them by the subjects you choose 
for your conversation. Gossip and coarse jests 
are an insult to any one, for thus you imply that 
only by these do you expect to be entertaining. 

If you are a lady, and have unexpected guests 
to tea, and no servant, it is a compliment to 
them to spend more of your time with them in 
the parlor than for them in the kitchen—to treat 
them as if you believe they would rather have a 
simple tea with a social visit, than a rich, elab- 
orate supper, with nothing else. Show your 
guests your finest pictures, thus praising their 
taste for art; sing them your best song, thus 
praising their ear for music. 

If you are a man, expect, if you like, to take 
by storm the very central citadel of some wom- 
an’s soul, by escorting her to a circus, or thea- 
ter, or even church, and there treating her 
abundantly to candy and nonsense, and pea- 
nuts and nonsense, and pop-corn and nonsense, 
but do not imagine that thus you are giving her 
taste or soul much praise. Women have quite 
as much soul as body. Act as if you thought 


so, as if you, too, had as vital a spiritual as 
physical nature. It is the best praise you can 
give them. They will like you better for it, and 
you will both be nobler. Do not be so afraid 
to be your best before them. Women have 
sharp eyes. You will not soar so high that 
they can not see you, even if they do not soar 
with you; and if one loves you well I believe 
you will not soar alone. Her love will bring 
her to your level. But do not make her weaker 
than she is by giving her always silly, injudi- 
cious compliments, and then complain of their 
inevitable effect. 

Some are always coaxing for praise by self- 
disparagement and other wiles. But however 
strongly tempted, never try to do good by doing 
wrong. Never give a compliment, however 
much it is desired, when you can not do so 
truthfully. 

Never praise one for that of which he is 
already vain. We may often please by doing 
so, but no dictate of conventional politeness 
should make us do another injury though he 
ask us. Cultivate by praise those habits, tal- 
ents, and dispositions which eed the sunshine 
of your commendation. 

Men naturally adapt themselves to the expec- 
tation of their associates. How much easier it 
is for them to be good inspired by the con- 
sciousness that some one ¢Ainks them very 
good! If we demand much from them, if we 
seem to expect them to be always true and no- 
ble, it will be hard for them to disappoint us. 
And this implied expectation of nobility is the 
best compliment we can give to any one. 

Though you give compliments when deserved, 
do not be too eager for a recompense. Do not 
make your words or conduct a petition for 
praise, though, when it comes, thank God and 
the donor, and enjoy it heartily. 

Love is God’s best gift. It is yours too. 
Give it freely to those who need it. It is earth’s | 
best blessing—“ Lavishly, utterly, joyfully give.” 
Ask no return. “God remembers those most 
lovingly who forget themselves most utterly.” 

“ Pour out thy love like the rush of a river, 
Washing its waters forever and ever 
Through the burnt sands that reward not the giver : 
Silent and songful those nearest the sea. 
Scatter thy life as the Summer’s shower pouring ; 
What if no bird through the pearl rain is soaring ; 
What if no blossom looks upward adoring ; 
Look to the life that was lavished for thee.” 
Loving thus generously, be not chary of your 
expressions of regard. Let your dear ones 
know the wealth of blessing that you give them. 

Do you fear that you may excite too much 

the approbativeness of those you compliment 





and seek to benefit? Will praise make them 
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strive only for those flashy outside shows of 
virtue which catch the public eye? Will it 
prompt them to put on only a hastily made, ox¢- 
side robe of goodness, which the waters of 
death would wash away, leaving no wedding gar- 
ment for the marriage feast? Will it make them 
Strive to be right in superficialities only, which 
may be seen, leaving the lasting character un- 
derneath untouched by any care? Their love 
of praise will lead them to no such evil conse- 
quence if they only esteem the compliments of 
their friends according to their rank. Teach 
them to let God’s words of love and commenda- 
tion be dearest to them, and their approbative- 
ness shall only lead them into right and heaven. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY is the most 

remarkable building in London. Built 
before the Norman Conquest, and used ever 
since as the place of coronation and royal cere- 
mony, and as the most honorable mausoleum 
that England can give her worthiest sons, the 
venerable structure is intimately associated with 
all the principal events of English history, and 
contains the mortal remains of the best and 
bravest, wisest and wittiest of Englishmen. 

In former times, when London was beginning 
to extend beneath the sway of its Roman mas- 
ters, and, from being nothing more than a clus- 
ter of huts, to assume:the dignity and propor- 
tions of a great city, a temple, dedicated to 
Apollo, was built on an island in the Thames, 
westward of the city—a thorny, brambly patch 
of earth, where the wild bird formed her nest, 
and the cry of the bittern alone disturbed the 
silence ; and there the heathen priests sang the 
praises of the prince of song, until the place 
was turned to holier purpose, and a Christian 
church erected on the ruins of the pagan tem- 
ple. And thus it came to pass that Thorny 
Island was consecrated to religion. King Sebert 
built a church there and a dwelling for the 
priests, but the ruthless Danes burned down 
the church and butchered many of the Church- 
men; and though succeeding Saxon kings did 
what they could to restore the ancient founda- 
tion, it was left to the Confessor King to carry 
out the work; and so, in the middle of the 
eleventh century, an abbey was erected on 
Thorny Island, and called West Minster, to 
distinguish it from ecclesiastical establishments 
in the city of London. This church has since 
been enlarged, altered, in a great measure re- 
built, and entirely restored. Of the old build- 
ing, the Chapel of the Pyx and the dark cloisters 





still remain; six small chapels, the choir, tran- 
sept, north cloister, and chapter house, were 
built between 1245-69; in the latter years was 
added the shrine of the founder, and part of the 
nave. The nave was continued at intervals 
until 1483; the refectory was built about 1308 ; 
the cloisters and the Jerusalem Chamber in the 
fourteenth century; the west front was com- 
pleted in 1509; the chapel bearing the name 
of Henry VII during the reign of that monarch ; 
the great towers, by Christopher Wren, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The Abbey was originally built in the form 
of a cross, and is the first church in England, 
at all events, ever erected in that form; but the 
alterations and additions which have been made 
have considerably interfered with the simplicity 
of the arrangement. The cloisters, chapter 
house, and Henry VII’s Chapel have given a 
most irregular ground plan to the building. All 
the additions, however—even Wren’s towers— 
are in better keeping with the grandeur and 
simplicity of the first design than is usually the 
case when so many architects have successively 
been employed on the same work. A practiced 
eye may detect the difference of style in the 
more modern portions of the building; but 
there is nothing so incongruous as to strike the 
uninitiated, nor even to deserve the censure of 
the most devoted admirer of Gothic art. The 
edifice has suffered less from the restorers than 


any one of the ancient churches of Christendom, 


among which it is a patriarch—a venerable abbot 
among tonsured prfests, younger and less dis- 
tinguished than himself. 

The exterior of Westminster Abbey is best 
seen from St. James’s Park, where its ancient 
walls combine finely with the modern tower, 
campanile, and lantern of the Parliament houses. 
A closer view may be obtained at the West- 
minster end of Parliament-street, where the 
details of the structure may be carefully exam- 
ined. The interior is open to the public every 
day between the hours of eleven and three, and 
even later in the Summer time. The nave, 
transept, and cloisters are free; the “sights ” 
of the abbey are to be seen for sixpence. Divine 
service is celebrated on Sundays at ten in the 
morning, and three in the afternoon. Special 
evening services are also held in the nave. The 
daily services are held at a quarter to eight and 
ten in the morning, and three in the afternoon. 

The entrance to the abbey usually open to 
the public is in the south transept, leading into 
what Goldsmith so felicitously describes as 
“ Poets’ Corner,” a name by which it is now 
commonly known. In Poets’ Corner it is usual 
to wait until such time as a sufficient party is 









































made up to go the rounds ; but there is enough— 
more than enough—to occupy the leisure time 
in the solemn associations of the place. Here 
are the monuments of Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Drayton, Ben Jonson, Milton, Butler, 
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Cowley, Dryden, Shadweil, Addison, Rowe, 
Phillips, Prior, Gay, Thomson, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Macpherson, Mason, Cumberland, Aus- 
ten, Gifford, Southey, Campbell, Macaulay— 
great names that mark the rise and progress 
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of English literature, from the period when the 
father of English poetry described the Canter- 
bury pilgrims. We can not stand amid these 
monuments of English worthies, without recall- 
ing the exqvisite reflection of Addison: “When 
I look upon the tombs of the great, every emo- 
tion of envy dies within me; when I read the 
epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire 
goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tombstone, my heart melts with com- 
passion; when I see the tombs of the parents 
themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow; when 
I see kings lying side by side, or the holy men 
that divided the world with their contests and 
disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment 
on the little competitions, factions, and debates 
of mankind; when I read the several dates of 
the tombs, of some that died yesterday, and 
some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
great day when we shall all of us be contem- 
poraries, and make our appearance together.” 

Such reflections as these are with us as we 
accompany the cicerone on the tour of the 
abbey, as he points out this ancient tomb, and 
that modern monument, the burial-place of 
kings, who here received their crowns, and here 
laid them aside forever. There is a solemnity 
about the place, the 

“ Acre sown, indeed, 
With the richest, royalest seed,”’ 
that fills the mind of all but the most flippant 
with awe and wonder. 

Following our guide, we enter, first of all, a 
little chapel on the right of Poets’ Corner, and 
called St. Benedict’s; here are tombs of men 
distinguished in their time, but whose very 
names are crumbling from the grave-stones. 
Next to this, turning off from the ambulatory 
which surrounds the Chapel of the Confessor, 
is St. Edward’s Chapel; here are twenty monu- 
ments, more or less interesting, some of them 
enriched by enameled metal, the earliest known 
specimens of the kind in England. Adjoining 
is the Chapel of St. Nicholas, chiefly remark- 
able for a large altar tomb to the parents of 
King James’s “Steenie.” Opening out of the 
ambulatory, and forming the western extremity 
of the Abbey, is the chapel dedicated to St. 
Mary, but better known as that of Henry VII. 
It is approached by a flight of twelve steps, 
and the entrance gates are of oak, overlaid with 
brass and gilt. Leland calls this chapel “the 
miracle of the world,” and the grandeur and 
solemnity of the building is exceedingly striking. 
The rich carvings—angels, saints, prophets, 
priests, and kings—beneath niched canopies— 
pinnacles, and bosses, and emblematical devices, 





in one great mystery of lofty conception and 
artistic skill—stalls of dark oak, emblazoned 
with the ensigns of the knights—banners sus- 
pended over the stalls, some old, some new, 
some bright with color, and some of faded hue—- 
the tombs and effigies, in brass and stone—the 
roof, looking like a huge stalactite—the pave- 
ment—the windows—every thing impresses 
itself on the mind, and kindles the imagination, 
until we seem to see the altar all ablaze with 
tapers, the clouds of incense rising, as white- 
robed attendants sway to and fro their jeweled 
censers, and priests, in vestments stiff with gold 
and gems, intone their prayers, and the king, 
and his courtiers, and great captains kneel down 
upon the floor, and bow their heads and worship. 
But the monuments are all that remain to tell 
of those who came hither on the consecration 
day. There are the tombstone effigies of Henry 
VII and his Queen; and here are buried the 
murdered Edward and his brother of York— 
Edward VI and the rivals, Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Queen of Scots—and James I and 
his Queen and son, Prince Henry— and Charles 
II and William of Orange, Queen Mary and 
Queen Anne, and Prince George of Denmark, 
and George II and his Queen, Caroline; be- 
sides a host of great celebrities, including Prince 
Rupert, Monk, Duke of Albemarle, Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and the great Lord Clar- 
endon. The chief artisans employed in the 
erection of this singularly beautiful chapel were 
English. The first. stone was laid January 24, 
1503, and it was completed in about twelve 
years. 

Leaving the Chapel of Henry VII, we enter 
that of St. Paul, chiefly remarkable for its 
tombs—one to the memory of the standard- 
bearer of the fifth Henry; another to the Lord 
Chamberlain of Henry VII; another to Sir 
Thomas Bromley, who adjudged the Queen of 
Scots to death; and a colossal statue of Watt, 
the engineer, with an inscription by Lord 
Brougham. This statue cost £6,000. 

The Chapel of Erasmus leads to that of St. 
John the Baptist, which is memorable as con- 
taining the tombs of Westminster’s early ab- 
bots; here is also Popham’s monument — «: 
naval hero of Cromwell’s time, whose body was 
dragged from its resting-place at the restoration 
of Charles II, but whose monument was suffered 
to remain in the abbey. The adjoining chapel 
is known as that of Islip, an abbot of that name, 
whose altar-tomb it contains; together with 
that of the Hatton family, and the monument 
to General Wolfe. 

All these chapels turn off from the ambula- 
tory, a broad passage which surrounds the 
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Chapel of St. Edward the Confessor. The 
shrine of the Confessor occupies the center 
of the chapel; it is richly inlaid with mosaic 
work, and was erected in the reign of Henry 
III. The citizens of London were formerly in 
the habit of coming four times a year to this 
tomb, and it was the practice for knights bound 
for the crusade to keep vigil beside it before 
setting out. Radiant with gold and gems, sur- 
rounded by every thing calculated to kindle the 
imagination and awaken religious sentiment, 
this shrine of the Confessor was accounted a 
very holy thing. Before it Edward I offered 
the Regalia of Scotland, and Alphonso offered 
Llewellyn’s crown, and Henry VII presented 
the golden image of himself, wearing the crown 
he had coveted and won. In the chapel are 
preserved the ancient coronation chair, with the 
relic of reddish gray sand-stone, known as 
Jacob’s pillow, and the more modern corona- 
tion chair at present used; and here are the 
tombs of many of those kings and queens who 
here have been anointed with the holy oil. 
Yonder lies Edward I—the inscription on his 
tomb being, “ The hammer of the Scots is here ;” 
the tomb adjoining is marked by one word— 
“Regina;” it is the last resting-place of Queen 
Maud; there is the splendid tomb of Henry 
III, glittering with gold, green, jasper, and por- 
phyry, at which the barons swore fealty to Ed- 
ward I ; and there is the tomb of Queen Eleanor; 
of Edward III and Queen Philippa ; of Richard 
II and Anne of Bohemia; and yonder is the 
chantry of Henry V. It is the most beautiful 
monument in the chapel, and above the tomb— 
whereon lies a mutilated effigy of the hero—are 
the remains of the armor which he offered in 
thanksgiving; the helmet dinted by D’Alen- 
con’s battle-ax, his small shield, and saddle-tree 
stripped of its housings. : 

But there is something more besides the monu- 
ments of kings to interest us in St. Edward’s 
Chapel. Here all our monarchs have been 
crowned—Norman, Plantagenets, the repre- 
sentatives of the rival houses of York and Lan- 
caster, the Tudors, the Stuarts, the Guelphs. 
There, nearly eight hundred years ago, William 
the Conqueror was crowned king of England; 
there, but two-and-thirty years ago, Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria received the crown. How sin- 
gular the contrast between the crowning of Nor- 
man William and of Queen Victoria! how sin- 
gular the changes which have passed over 
England during the interval—how diversified 
the character, how opposite the conduct of men 
and women who, in St. Edward’s Chapel, have 
been crowned kings and qveens, and received 
the homage of the people! They have come 





and gone, some good, some bad—of bad the 
longer scroll; they have been hated or beloved, 
happy or miserable—have lived and died as 
other mortals, for royal purple and ermine can 
not withstand the dart of misfortune or the shaft 
of death. Here they have been crowned, and 
hither, uncrowned, many of them have been 
borne back to sleep their last sleep. 


“That antique pile behold, 
Where royal heads receive the sacred gold ; 
It gives them crowns, and doth their ashes keep; 
There made like God, like mortals there they sleep, 
Making the circle of their reign complete, 
Those sons of empire—where they rise they set.”’ 


Monuments in the nave are numerous and 
interesting, some on account of their artistic 
beauty, all of them as mementoes of great men. 
These may be observed at leisure, as well as 
those in the transept. The whole length of the 
interior of the Abbey is 490 feet; the choir is 
155 feet long; the nave 166 feet; Henry VII’s 
Chapel 103 feet; the transept 203 feet long and 
87 feet wide; the width of the nave and aisles 
is 71 feet. Wren’s towers are about 225 feet in 
height; the general height of the church is 
about one hundred feet, but considerably higher 
in the choir. 





PIUS IX IN SOUTH AMERICA. 





HAT the present Pope was a soldier in his 
youth is universally known, but that he 
made extended journeys in South America, 
thereby encountering manifold adventures, and, 
as the novelists say, “hair-breadth escapes,” is 
less known. Of these journeys we have an in- 
teresting account given by Giuseppe Sallusti, 
in his “ Apostolic Mission to Chili, including a 
Journey from the Old to the New World,” which 
appeared in Rome over thirty-two years ago. 
In this the day of the council of the heads of the 
Catholic Church, when all eyes are directed to- 
ward Rome, we turn with an awakened interest 


to that portion of the life of Pius 1X least known, ' 


and which proves him to be the greatest trav- 
eler that ever sat upon the chair of St. Peter. 
At the time when the Spanish colonies of South 
America emerged from the bloody camps of their 
mother country, with a dearly bought independ- 
ence, Church disturbances broke out simultane- 
ously with the political troubles, and it was then 
that Pius VII sent out a special embassy under 
the Nuncio Giovanni Muzi. Accompanying 
him were two young priests, Giovanni Maria 
Mastai Ferretti, the present Pope, then thirty- 
one years of age, and Giuseppe Sallusti, to whom 
we are indebted for an account of the journey. 
No steamer that could reach the Rio de la Plata 
in a few weeks received the travelers. This 
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was before their advent, but a strong little brig, 
commanded by Captain Capello, took them on 
board at Genoa. 

The sunny skies of Italy, famed for their 
cloudlessness, never seemed sunnier, and the 
Papal embassadors departed mid the happiest 
auspices; but before they had proceeded far 
upon their journey things began to assume a 
less happy aspect. There were among those on 
hoard several Chilians who had but a short time 
previous taken part in the revolution, and these 
kept a suspicious eye on the embassadors. 

Unaware of their presence, the three priests, 
who, though Papal embassadors, proved them- 
selves capable of indiscretion, began forthwith 
to express their hostility to the South American 
rebellion, and, consequently, when they reached 
Palma they found themselves brought up for 
trial before the stern judges of that place, and 
at last thrown into prison. This stay in the 
abode to which the authorities had consigned 
them was in no wise pleasant, and only the en- 
ergetic endeavors of the Spanish council re- 
leased them at last. Without further trouble the 
“ Eloysa” passed the Strait of Gibraltar, sailing 
beneath the majestic peak of ‘Teneriffe; but 
near by the small island of Santa Cruz they met 
with another adventure. 

Just as they came in sight of the American 
shore, picture their consternation at finding 
themselves pursued by pirates. All was fear and 
despair, as the pursuit at last ended, and the 
Captain of the pirate ship appeared on board 
the “Eloysa.” He belonged to that class of 
so-called “generous ” pirates, and after ransack- 
ing the papers belonging to the ship, emptied a 
bottle of Malaga and disappeared quite as 
quickly as he had come. We are not informed 
of any other adventures encountered before 
reaching land, save that as usual with all who 
are on the sea, they experienced a terrible storm 
in passing the equator, during which Mastai 
Ferretti prayed constantly, his fright increasing 
his devotion. During the storm a sailor was 
lost—an incident which deepened the gloom al- 
ready surrounding them. Detained by adverse 
winds, the journey was an unusually long one, 
and the provisions began to give out, the drink- 
ing-water became distasteful, and added to the 
rest of their privations was hunger and thirst. 

On the third of January, however, all their 
sufferings were at an end, as they dropped an- 
chor at Buenos Ayres, where the authorities 
hastened to receive them worthily. From the 
landing-place the spiritual and worldly dignita- 
ries proceeded to the cathedral, where the Te 


Deum was sung. When it was ended they re- | 





people were prepared to give, and withcut fur- 
ther delay proceeded to the American shores. 
Thus it happened, the docks of the town being 
destroyed, that these three priests were carried 
on the powerful, shoulders of the Genoe:e 
sailors to the American shore. Here, also, de- 
clining a grand reception, they repaired to the 
hotel of the “ Three Kings,” where an excellent 
repast and comfortable beds made them soo. 
forget the weariness and trials of their sea voy- 
age. On the tenth of January they reached 
Santiago, in Chili. Like all other travelers in 
this direction, they had numberless difficulties 
to contend with, from which no amount of dig- 
nity or saintliness could shield them. Their 
lodgings were often a hut composed of twigs 
and boughs—certainly a poor resting-place for 
one who was destined to dwell in the magnifi- 
cent halls of the Vatican. 

“ Our dwelling,” wrote Abbati Sallusti, “might 
indeed belong to anastronomer. Without leav- 
ing our couches we can follow the course of the 
planets.” Beyond Rosario, now a thriving city, 
but then an unimportant town, they came upon 
the wild Desmochados, whose title, “The Plun- 
derers,” is of itself significant. Here it was 
that the Pope narrowly escaped death. The 
Desmochados had planned to meet and murder 
the company, but the embassadors being de- 
tained beyond the time appointed, escaped 
them. Three days afterward the robbers way- 
laid a merchants’ caravan, and inhumanly 
butchered twenty men. Without doubt, but for 
the delay, the priests would have met the same 
fate, and another man would have sat in the 
chair of St. Peter. From San Luis they trav- 
eled toward the West, every-where reading mass 
and bestowing blessings, and finally beheld the 
majestic Andes, beside which the beautiful 
scenes of Italy presented no comparison. 

When the priests arrived at Mendoza they 
were hospitably received in the houses of beau- 
tiful, high-born ladies. Mastai Ferretti found 
himself entertained by one of the loveliest and 
most agreeable ladies in the city, Dona Em- 
manuela Corbelau. Mendoza, however, offered 
but a short resting-place, and the travelers again 
proceeded on their way. The last and mos: 
difficult portion of the journey was to cross the 
Andes: this at last concluded, on the first ot 
March they looked for the first time upon the 
beautiful landscape the country presented, which 
seemed more like a paradise than a land rent 
with every disturbance—political and ecclesias- 
tical. For a year the missionaries remained in 
Santiago, the principal city in the South Amer- 
ican republic ; and it was the zeal and untiring 


fused to permit the solemn reception which the | devotion to the mission on which he was sent 
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that aided the Pope in his elevation. He not 
only promoted the Catholic interest in Chili, but 
used his own personal influence to subserve the 
accomplishment of his purpose. 

During the earthquake that caused so much 
destruction and misery in Santiago, he hastened 
to aid and comfort the afflicted. As a very 
angel of love and help he was regarded by the 
suffering, the widows and orphans. Who of 
them could not recall the Papal Nuncio who 
went among them consoling the sick and dis- 
tributing money he had obtained from the sale 
of his silver plate and his equipages? The 
missionary work in Chili was at last accom- 
plished, the Holy Chair was satisfied, and in the 
Summer of 1825 the three embassadors were 
recalled. This time, however, they did not 
cross the Andes; they sailed from Valparaiso 
around Cape Horn, and reached Genoa in De- 
cember. Pope Pius VII, who had sent out the 
embassy, had died in the mean time, and Leo 
XII occupied the Papal chair. The Pope 
rewarded the Nuncio, for his zeal and success, 
with an appointment to the archbishopric of 
Spoleto, and here was the first step toward the 
occupancy of the Vatican. 





CAIRO AND THE PYRAMIDS. 





AIRO, the Grand, the Magnificent, the 
Beautiful, the Blessed, as it is called, is a 
fine specimen of an Oriental city. All varieties 
of Eastern people, and phases of Eastern life, 
may here be seen and studied. Look out upon 
the Ezbekiah, or the open square, bordered by 
venerable shade-trees, green even in mid-Win- 
ter, in front of the Oriental Hotel, and you will 
see a lively and checkered scene—a picture of 
many lights and shades, that will long be re- 
membered. Turbaned men and veiled women, 
boys with their donkeys to let, and little girls 
accosting you, “Ya, Howagi, backsheesh,” beg- 
gars, of course; now a Frank carriage rattles 
off, an Arab always running before the horse, 
and shouting, “ Riggolett!” get out of the way; 
and just across the road is a native group or 
ircle, in great merriment, engaged in some 
ittle exhibition of monkey tricks, or a miscel- 
laneous dance. A few steps bring you to the 
bazaars, where all sorts of knickknacks are for 
sale. 

But look well as you go through the narrow 
streets, which the sunlight never visits ; for the 
buildings, so sociably near on the ground, as 
they rise up story after story approach still 
nearer, and in some places almost, or quite, 
touch each other, where bright eyes are peering 





through the lattices. Now in passing you are 
half buried in the huge folds of an old Turk’s 
dress, and you emerge, only to come in collision 
with a donkey or the legs of its rider; and then 
you see coming a huge camel, with a mourtain 
of a load on its hilly back, and actually no room 
is left for you to pass. You begin to think of 
being generally smashed up, when you discover 
at the way-sidé a little niche just deep enough 
to shelter you, and made on purpose for such 
anemergency. You turn into another street, and 
meet a procession of thirty or forty men, women, 
and children ; those in front have some rude mu- 
sical instruments which they beat or blow, and 
along about the center, you see three females 
walking together, the middle one quite young 
and rather gayly attired ; she is a bride going to 
the residence of her husband, who has never 
yet seen her face. This is a wedding in Cairo. 

I visited but two or three mosques, as they 
seem not to have any very special attractions. 
The Mosque of the Citadel, however, is one of 
the finest in Cairo, and is richly ornamented, 
having splendid chandeliers and stained win- 
dows, which the Moslems generally discard. 
Before entering the square leading to the 
mosque, we had.to exchange our boots and 
shoes for rag-slippers. In this square is the 
Well of Joseph, said to have been dug by the 
ancient Egyptians. Here, too, for this square 
is within the citadel, the ill-fated Mamelukes 
were massacred *by order of Mohammed Ali, 
who, under cover of friendship, enticed them 
within the walls. Their power was thus brought 
to a bloody termination. In the mosque were 
a few of the faithful at prayer. With their 
faces toward Mecca, they frequently dropped 
on their knees, and then bowed their faces to 
the floor, rising to their feet again, and going 
often through the same forms, uttering at inter- 
vals audible words of prayer. The minarets 
of this mosque are lofty and beautiful, and are 


seen at a great distance, as it stands on the’ 


highest ground in the city. The view also from 
the ‘ramparts of the citadel is wide and inter- 
esting. 

The Mosque of Amer is a thousand years 
old, the oldest, I believe, in Egypt. It occupies 
a large space of ground in Old Cairo, but has a 
dilapidated and deserted appearance. There is 
a tradition that when this building falls the 
Moslem power will wane. If this be true, the 
downfall of this strange power is not far dis- 
tant; for portions of the old building have al- 
ready tumbled down, and the rest seems rap- 
idly tending to the same prostrate condition. 
Let it go. Two stone pillars, standing near 
together on the same pedestal, have been 
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regarded as a sort of test of salvation. If one 
can pass between them he may hope to enter 
the paradise of the faithful; but if he has de- 
voted himself so much to the good things of 
this life, as not to be able to pass th‘s test, he 
may not expect entrance to the Prophet’s 
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heaven. When I looked at the pillars, or 
rather the space between them, as our party 
were passing through, one after another, I 
thought my own chances were small, with such 
atest; fora taste of Egypt’s flesh-vots, to say 
nothing of leeks and onions, has rather ir- 
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creased my sizable proportions, so that I found 
it impossible to squeeze myself through, as did 
also one other of our large party. 

On the afternoon of a Friday, the Moslem 


vishes. We entered a plain room, where a few 
persons were seated on sheep-skins arranged 
on the floor in a sort of semicircle. Others 
came in from time to time, till there were about 


Sabbath, we went almost down to Old Cairo to forty in all. Some of them began to chant or 


witness the performances of the Dancing Der- 


sing, sometimes one, and sometimes several, or 
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all together. Some of them knelt, and bowed, 
and prayed like those already described. But 
the principal performance consisted in their all 
standing up in a circle, with a leader in the 
center, whose motions and sounds they imi- 
tated. They all bowed low, and lifted their 
bodies erect, and continued to bow and raise 
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the bowing process, one of the leaders pulled 
off the tarbushes of such, and then their hair 
flew over and back in wild and bushy profuse- 
ness, adding not a little to the strange and 
ridiculous picturesqueness of the scene. They 
continued this performance an hour at a time, 
till it seemed impossible that they could endure 
it any longer. They evidently became greatly 
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themselves, and at each lifting of the head, all 
uttered a deep guttural sound or suppressed 
howl. Their motions grew more rapid, and 
their utterances louder as the performance con- 
tinued. The Egyptians usually shave their 
heads, but several of these dervishes had very 
long hair, and after they got well under way in 
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excited, and one of them actually fell into an 
epileptic fit with convulsions, and lay for some 
time insensible on the floor. 

For an Egyptian city Cairo is picturesquely 
situated. It lies at some distance eastward of 
the Nile. From the foot of a hill, fortified as a 
citadel and crowned by a superb mosque, the 
city spreads out toward the river, covering a 
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large extent of territory, and lifting hundreds 
of minarets high in air. The citadel hill is 
just on the edge of the desert. Back of it are 
seen only heaps of yellow sand, stretching 
toward the Red Sea. The city extending in 
the direction of the Nile, fails to reach it by 
a couple of miles. To the north-west, on the 
river, is Boulak, the principal port of Cairo; 
to the south-west, also on the river, is Old 
Cairo. Nearly opposite the latter is the island 
of Roda, with the Nilometer for measuring the 
height of the river. 

The population of the city is given by one of 
the best authorities as 240,000. Nothing inter- 
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ested me so much—nothing, indeed, so much 
surprised me—in looking at the statistics of the 
population, as the report of the number of 
Copts; old, aboriginal Egyptians, professing a 
form of Christian religion. Murray reckons 
these at sixty thousand. The number is almost 
incredible; yet it is interesting to know that 
the Copts constitute a considerable proportion 
of the population. In the acknowledged de- 
cline of Islamism, and in the revival of a spir- 
itual Christianity among the Copts, there is 


| great hope for the regeneration of Egypt. 


Cairo has one street thirty-two feet wide; it 
is the wonder of the city. Most of the streets 
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are from five to fifteen feet wide. The wider 
the street, in general, the more uncomfortable 
it is from the heat of the sun. The wide street 
just referred to is, in part, roofed over to make 
it tolerable. The houses are built with project- 
ing upper stories, so that from most of the streets 
only a thin strip of blue sky can be seen. Noth- 
ing can be more entertaining to a stranger than 
random walks through the streets and bazaars 
of the city. The-slittle shops of artisans and 
tradesmen have their whole fronts wide open 
to the passer-by. In one part of the streets 
only tailors’ shops are seen; in another, only 
shoemakers’ ; in another, only braziers’; and so 
on; and as you pass along, you have full op- 
portunity of observing the manner of their work- 
ing. The shops of the trader are still smaller. 
From his position in the middle of his little 
store, squat on the floor, the proprietor can 
reach with his hands and bring down from the 
shelves nearly his whole stock in trade. When 
not busy with a customer, the shopkeeper calmly 
smokes his long-stemmed chibouk; or reads, 
with swaying motion of the body, a chapter from 
the Koran ; or, with his face toward Mecca, goes 
through the prescribed prayers of the day. 

The Winter climate of Cairo is delightful. 
The climate of early October in our country ap- 
proximates it; but perhaps the most beautiful 
weeks of either our Spring or our Autumn are 
inferior to the constant climate of Cairo from 
November to March. Think of fresh water- 
melons at Christmas! My thermometer regis- 
tered at sunrise, during my stay, from forty- 
eight to fifty-six degrees. Through the middle 
of the day the shade of the narrow streets is 
grateful to those walking. It rains frequently 
through the Winter in Alexandria, but seldom 
in Cairo. 

To the Great Pyramids is the chief excursion 
from Cairo. Two carriage loads of us started 
one morning on this excursion, driving to Old 
Cairo, at a point just above the Island of Rhoda. 
Here we had our first view of the full Nile. It 
appeared to be from three-fourths of a mile to a 
mile wide, and flowed in a steady current at the 
rate of perhaps two and a half miles an hour. 
The wind was blowing directly down stream ; 
yet our ferry-boat, with its lateen sail, nearly 
made the course directly across. Donkeys and 
their attendants for the party had been brought 
from Cairo, and were crossed on the same boat 
with us. Once over, we mounted the puny an- 
imals—or, rather, bestrid them, for there is 
very little mounting to do—and started off in 
quite a procession. Riding for a time along the 
river-bank up stream, amid village-huts and 
dirty children yelling for “backsheesh,” we 





struck out into the country—the Pyramids being 
opposite the point we had gained. 

We could not go in a direct course, but were 
obliged, most of the time, to follow the banks of 
the irrigating canals. These were often so 
rough that our donkeys could no longer gallop, 
or even amble along, which they most frequently 
do, but picked their way with much scrambling 
and stumbling. Some of the more weighty men 
of our party sat in very uneasy saddles, and a 
fat Maltese courier, attending a portion of the 
company, once went headlong into the mud, 
much to the relief of his poor animal. 

As we neared our destination, men from the 
neighboring villages and fields began to join us, 
until, with our donkey boys, we had an escort 
of about forty persons. The Pyramids stand 
on a rocky elevation, just on the border of the 
great Libyan desert, the rocks being now well 
covered with sand. As we approached we had 
a view of the Sphinx, which appeared much less 
prominent than is commonly represented. At 
no time, on our way to the Pyramids, had I felt 
any disappointment in reference to their appar- 
ent size. Yet, when we«came to stand beside 
them, and from different positions deliberately 
to survey them, their vastness and grandeur 
seemed incomparable. And the longer we sur- 
veyed them the more did the sense of their 
greatness increase. } 

The principal Pyramids lie within the range 
of a few miles of each other, being found at 
Ghizeh, at Sakkara, and at Dashoor. Most of 
them—and they doubtless the oldest—are built 
of stone, mainly of limestone, taken from the 
immediate neighborhood or from quarries across 
the river. 

Conspicuous among all the Pyramids are two 
of those at Ghizeh, visited by us, of which the 
one lying a little to the north-east of the other 
is somewhat the larger, and has obtained the 
name of “the Great Pyramid.” It has also 
been called “Cheops,” from the name of the 
king said by Herodotus to have built it. On 
this Pyramid the chief interest of antiquaries 
and visitors has gathered, and this interest, in- 
stead of abating with the lapse of time, has up 
to the present moment increased. Its mysteri- 
ous antiquity, its stupendous size, and the un- 
known object of its construction, have indeed 
‘combined to draw upon it the supreme regards 
of the world. 

’ For a foundation, it has, as already intimated, 
a platform of rock, 130 feet high, on the edge 
of the great African desert, thus overlooking 
the valley of the Nile from the West. Its base 
is an exact square, the sides facing accurately 
the cardinal points of the compass. Each side 
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measured, when the Pyramid was entire, about 
764 feet, and the base covered an extent of nearly 
thirteen and one-half acres. With the excep- 
tion of a few passages and chambers, the Pyra- 
mid was built solid. The manner of its con- 
struction seems to have been as follows: First, 
a course of limestone blocks of uniform height, 
closely fitted to one another, was made to cover 
the entire base; then a second solid course was 
made to cover the first, except that it was not 
brought out to the edges of the latter, a step of 








uniform width around the latter being left un- 
covered; then a third solid course followed. | 
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Each course consisted of blocks of uniform 
height, yet the different courses varied in height 
from perhaps one and a half to three and a half 
feet. Thus the courses followed, until over two 
hundred had been laid, and the retreating sides 
left only a single capstone to be superimposed, 


| at the height of four hundred and eighty feet. 


Next, the steps up the sides of the structure, 
formed by the retreating courses, were filled 
with marble blocks, and beginning at the top, 
this addition was chipped, smoothed, and pol- 
ished down to the base, and the Pyramid stood 
forth complete in its case of marble, for beauty, 
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and vastness, and solidity the wonder of the 
world. 

The different layers were solid, except as al- 
lowance was constantly made for chambers and 
passages. These were provided for in the plan 
of the structure, and were most carefully elabo- 
rated as the building went on; their lines being 
run with great exactness and their surfaces cov- 
ered with polished marble. The passages are 
small—never being so much as four feet high— 
and except in one instance they do not run hor- 
izontally, but by a steep ineline—the angle of 
inclination being turned in different directions. 
The chambers, so far as-yet discovered, number 
eight, of which the one called the “ King’s 
Chamber,” situated in the heart of the struct- 
ure, is the largest. In this is a hollow trough, 
or sarcophagus, or coffer, of the finest black 
marble, or porphyry, so large that it could not 
readily have been brought in by the passages, 
and which, therefore, was probably placed in the 
chamber before it was inelosed: The entrance 
passage into the Pyramid is near the middle of 
the north side, at the height of nearly fifty feet 
from the base. 

The solid contents of the completed Pyramid, 
deducting passages and chambers, are estima- 
ted at a little over eighty-nine million feet. 
This would be. sufficient for a wall four feet 
thick, ten feet high, and four hundred and 
twenty miles long; or would construct some 
thirty or forty thousand medium-sized houses. 

At present the base of the Pyramid measures 
about twelve and three-quarter acres, the solid 
contents are over eighty-two million feet, and the 
height is between four hundred and fifty and four 
hundred and sixty feet. The marble casing is 
gone, having been removed by the early Caliphs 
of Cairo for the construction of their mosques. 
The top-stone has long since disappeared, and 
so much of the apex of the structure has been 
destroyed that the top now shows a platform 
thirty-three feet square. The exposed edges 
of the layers of limestone have become more 
or less broken, especially at the corners of the 
Pyramid, and over the broken line at the north- 
east corner the ascent is now usually made. 
Two stones of the ancient casing were found, a 
few years since, amid the sand and debris about 
the base. The summit of the second Pyramid 
is still covered with what from below resembles 
marble, but the material I believe is a sort of 
plaster or cement, probably of insufficient value 
to tempt the vandal Caliphs. 

The antiquity of the principal Pyramid is, 
perhaps, even greater than was imagined by 
Napoleon, when he admonished his soldiers 
that forty centuries looked down upon them 





from the Pyramid summits. According to the 
most recent investigations, the great Pyramid 
dates about forty-three centuries back, or sev- 
eral centuries before Abraham. 

The object of its construction has been the 
theme of much conjecture. Some have re- 
garded it as a king’s store-house of valuables; 
others as a king’s burial-place and monument; 
others still, as an astronomical observatory. 
Recently the last supposition has been modified 
so as to make the Pyramid, in its several dimen- 
sions, a complete embodiment, for all time and 
for all people, of a system of weights and 
measures. The so-called sarcophagus is shown 
to be a standard for measure and weight. And 
at the same time the whole arrangement of the 
structure is shown to be such as to make it 
symbolical of the highest and most recondite 
scientific truths, Those who would see what 
can be said in favor of these latter views, and 
at the same time in favor of the conjecture that 
the “ Shepherd Kings,” under early Divine in- 
Spiration, erected the great Pyramid, will find 
the whole subject admirably treated in the work 
entitled, “Our Inheritance in the Great Pyr- 
amid.” 

Very different scenery we found a day or two 
after, in an excursion to the Petrified Forest, 
six or seven miles east of Cairo. Our way, 
after leaving the city, and the tombs of the 
Caliphs, was over a broad and dreary desert, 
no tree or dwelling relieving the vast and arid 
desolation. At length we reached something 
of an eminence—the border of the Mokattam 
hills—covered with small, loose and chip-like 
stones, and our guides told us this was the for- 
est. We had thought of standing, or, at least, 
prostrate trees, in a state of petrifaction; but 
scarcely a stone around us would measure a 
foot in any direction. They were, however, 
certainly petrifactions of wood, and as such, a 
curiosity, a few specimens of which we gath- 
ered from our examinations. 

I made a very pleasant excursion with a 
friend to the ruins of Heliopolis, or the City 
of On. It was in a north-easterly direction, 
on the border of the land of Goshen, and it 
took our nimble donkeys about two hours to 
bear us thither. We passed along by green 
fields of waving wheat and luxuriant clover, 
with here and there fig-trees, tamarisks, and 
acacias. 

Just before reaching the site of the ancient 
city, we turned into a garden, where was a very 
old and large sycamore tree, on which many 
names and dates were cut. There is a tradi- 
tion that Mary and Joseph, with the infant 
Jesus, stopped to rest here, in their flight into 
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ASCENT OF THE PYRAMID OF CHEOPS, 


Egypt. We picked a few leaves from the tree 
and went on. 

We found nothing of Heliopolis but old 
earthen mounds and a few vestiges of the once 
splendid Temple of the Sun. There were gar- 
den-like patches under cultivation among these 
artificial hillocks. The Fountain of the Sun is 
a pool fringed about with shrubbery. But the 
most conspicuous relic is a fine obelisk, stand- 
ing in its original position, probably at the en- 
trance of the temple; and there it has stood 
near four thousand years, being, as is supposed, 
the oldest of its kind in Egypt. It often met 
the eye of Joseph, whose father-in-law was a 
priest of the temple. Moses passed it as he 
Vor. XXX.—3* 





went to his studies. 


Herodotus speaks of it, 


and Plato meditated at its base. 


Lone monu- 


ment of the mighty Past! 





WHY? 





i contemplating the sufferings of this world 
the natural and ever-recurring question to 
all rational beings is, Why ? 

We are certainly not destined to go languish- 
ing through the world, even though it be “a 
world of sorrow.” God has not created us for 
that. It is not followed by cohorts of valetu- 
dinarians that Jesus will make his triumphal 
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entrance into heaven; it will be at the head of 
valiant armies. His soldiers will bear scars, 
but they will have gained the battle—they will 
be alive and well. 

Action is our duty, and victory our aim. Pas- 
sive torpor is neither one nor the other; and if 
we should succeed in rendering ourselves im- 
passive—that is to say, indifferent—the suffering 
which would take nothing from us, would also 
give us nothing; it would pass uselessly over 
our hearts, like waves that daily wash the cold 
rocks, leaving them eternally sterile. 

To suffer, in vain, is to overturn the plan of 
God ; it is even to make him a tyrant. If God 
afflicts me, and my pain leaves me as it finds 
me, the affliction, coming from one stronger 
than I, becomes a cruelty. 

Then we are to suffer for a purpose; and if 
you would offer consolation, it is in vain to tell 
one that suffering is a common lot, that no one 
escapes, that no one could, without over-weaning 
self-love, dream of an exceptional situation of 
non-suffering. The coarseness of this fact may, 
indeed, put out the eyes, but it can not make 
them cease weeping. Think you, that I alone 
of all the wounded world would gladly escape ? 
Could I even wish to be unalloyedly happy, the 
smile ever in the heart, while the whole world 
passed by me, travailing in pain? 

But, that others suffer equally with me; that 
neither they nor I escape that which is inevitable ; 
that it is as much a part of life as to die is a part 
of it; that it began with the world and will finish 
only with it—all this you may repeat a thousand 
times, and no one will be consoled. Nor would 
I be any more consoled, if assured that I could 
attain unto the most perfect stoicism. In the 
eyes of many, this is the best of sense; to me, 
it is nonsense. I can not think that the soul 
was created to receive its law from events. To 
remain felled to the earth after the blow is no 
proof of immortality. Do you say it is a tri- 
umph because you come out of a struggle par- 
alyzed; that you feel no more, either pain or 
joy ; that you are without fear, as you are with- 
out hope; that you are a stranger to mankind, 
and indifferent to yourself; so superior to the 
ills of life that you would plunge your head, with 
equal indifference, into the urn for the white or 
black ball? Some pretend that this is wisdom ; 
to me, it is the height of folly. God never in- 
vented this style of progress ; I must even think 
that this kind of perfection is an offense to him. 
The affliction that leads to lethargy must prove 
false to his command. 

Then what does God wish of me in afflicting 
me? 

Cast down, drowned in tears, no one satisfies 





him. Hardened and indifferent to misfortunes ; 
uninterested as to lot pleases him no better. 
He forbids revolt. What must I do, then, and 
why does he pursue me? 

Why? This why is the first cry of the soul, 
it is the first question that traverses space. 

Why? The soul that accepts through cow- 
ardice, or accommodates itself through its phi- 
losophy, or endures, by its torpidity, is not 
one that utters the why. The question, how- 
ever audaciously one may make it, is a move- 
ment of the soul toward God. The tree which 
receives a stroke from an ax, demands no why; 
the animal struck by a brutal hand goes on, 
perhaps howling from pain, but it does not turn 
toward man to ask why; the maltreated child 
runs for its mother’s arms; it does not turn to 
ask a reason of its abuser; but man, offended, 
goes straihgt to man and demands a reason. 
The soul touched of God, if it is alive, hastens 
immediately to its God, and says, “ Why ?” 

There are many different whys in the world. 
There is the why of pride, which is really noth- 
ing but a protest. The one who offers it does 
not care to have it answered. He prefers to 
proclaim the injustice of God—the cruelty of 
God. If God should reply, he would not listen. 
According to him, God is pleased to torment 
men. This why, which is a malediction, a de- 
fiance, rebounds fearfully back into the soul. 

There is the why of the trifler—a noise made 
in his own ears in order not to hear what afflic- 
tion says. Then, there is the why of inert ef- 
feminacy, which scarcely forms itself—scarcely 
adds the interrogation point. It says: If I knew 
why, I would do something, but I know not 
what to do. 

Again, there is the why of despair. It is not 
a reproach ; it is still less a prayer. It fore- 
stalls itself by, What could man, what would 
God, do for us? It is too much occupied with 
its own sorrow; it can hear only its own groans. 

But, last of all, here is a broken heart—a full 
heart that can hold no more. Many thoughts 
move in it; all trouble it. Many voices speak 
to it, but none console it. It no longer sees its 
way; the horizons are obscure; it feels only 
one thing, and that is, that it suffers. But it is 
simple and natural; it knows that there is a 
God, and sincerely and with expectant humility 
it offers, also, its why. From this moment re- 
lations are established between this soul and 
God. Let it alone; it shall know why. 

Why? Above all things else that we may 
learn to know ourselves. Suffering reveals us 
to ourselves as we are. In place of that son 
of God that man believes himself to be—his un- 
disputed heir, because he has never dishonored 
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his father or played false to his race—we see a 
creature at the same time superb and wretched ; 
a mingling of incredible presumption and of in- 
conceivable weakness; an ingrate full of un- 
reasonable exactions ; a rebel who heaps up all 
manner of revolts, and takes for granted pardon 
for all; a being supremely indifferent to all in- 
nocent happiness, but an acknowledged lover 
of forbidden pleasures ; an idolater, worshiping 
self; a delicate creature that can make others 
suffer without knitting the brow, but who can 
be killed by the slightest stings ; a sinner that 
troubles himself in no wise about heaven; an 
impatient one whom the least waiting exasper- 
ates; a believer when days are prosperous, a 
skeptic when they are adverse; a waverer, 
swinging between good and evil, zeal and tor- 
por, action and idleness—/os?, unless frightened 
at a meeting himself, he turns toward God and 
decides to wish for salvation. 

Does it not pay to buy, even by many sor- 
rows, this first response to our sincere Why ? 

There are still other responses. In_pros- 
perity one believes himself strong. The navi- 
gator, who spreads sail on a tranquil sea, easily 
imagines that he will rule in the tempest. He 
is sure of himself; his ship is of good parts; 
the enormous masts tremble not under the sails; 
look at the eye of the pilot, how piercing his 
brow, how defiant; the whole outfit is of rare 
choice—away with care! Leave to others pre- 
cautions; they are childish. A fig for the tem- 
pest—let us away! 

Yes, but when the little cloud appears, low on 
the horizon, expanding, enlarging, covering the 
whole sky; when it fills the air with darkness ; 
when the winds come, let loose in a moment 
from every quarter, plowing up the watery plain; 
when the floods boil up full of power, furiously, 
opening up invisible depths, madly throwing 
about the white foam; when the aerial packs 
howl around you, and dismal, clamoring voices 
come out from under the billows ; when shrill, 
strong whistlings shriek around, tearing into 
shreds the strong sails ; when the masts clatter 
and crash like the quick peals of thunder ; when 
you lie in the trough, and the seas fall upon the 
deck; when the sides, torn away, let the cata- 
racts sweep over the ship—then you shall see 
these defiant sailors, white with fear, shrinking 
at the wild approach of death; you shall see 
them clinging to the bits of the masts. Every 
blow of the sea crashes and disperses. A man 
disappears, then another, then another, then— 
O, skillful seaman! where are thy boastings ? 
Wisdom of the pilot! where art thou? And 
thou, bravery of the brave? I believe in God. 
He gave me all things, let him take all; it js 





his. My broken heart would not become un- 
believing. I doubt the love of the Father? 
Forget, for a moment, that Jesus has suffered? 
That for extreme moments he has extreme and 
most precious graces? Become ungrateful be- 
cause I am tried? Never! Talk to others of 
falling away, and of doubting; prescribe to 
them the incessant prayers that fatigue the soul 
and weary out God. I have no need of that. 
Prosperity has found me steadfast, misfortune 
shall not shake me. 

Some project fails; I know not what amaze- 
ment has seized hold of my soul. A difficulty 
arises, the heart is put into the stocks, infideli- 
ties rend it, ruins crush it, life is despoiled, 
solitudes come. 

I seek my faith; erewhile it was there I pos- 
sessed it; by it I called upon God; he replied, 
I received strength; I ascended up into the 
hills, I brought hither happiness ; where are 
my hopes, my submission, ‘the Jesus that I 
believed my brother? where is my energy? I 
find nothing. There arise in me rebellions that 
shame me; doubts come and finish my demoli- 
tion. Ah! am I then to be destitute, poor, 
absolutely poor? I can not remain thus. Then 
what shall I do? I will cry aloud to my God, 
I will supplicate, I shall obtain. 

Blessed poverty! thou art the beginning of 
riches. And this is why. We do not wish to 
repeat the idea that the sorrows of earth are 
necessary to the awakening of desires for heaven. 
God has no need of the debris of time in order 
to enrich eternity. Just as he transported an 
Enoch and an Elijah to the regions of bliss, 
without making them pass through the gates 
of death, so can he kindle in our souls an 
ardent desire for the happiness of a future state 
without making them pass through the agonies 
of earthly experience. 

But the chariots of fire are not for all. The 
common road passes through the sepulcher. 
We attain unto the resurrection of the body by 
the dissolution of the body, and the wearinesses 
of this world do really make us aspire more 
after the eternal joys and eternal rest. There 
is a measureless gulf between our natural hearts 
and paradise, and trials help us to count it pos- 
sible to leap across the abyss. The eye of the 
happy of this world seldom looks higher than 
its own level, but the eye of the sufferer looks 
on high, and the thoughts fix themselves there 
where the hope lies, and this is one reasonable 
answer to our mystery-enveloped question. 

I know not if you experience that which I 
feel; but up to this time, in the responses to 
our questionings, I have only met self, and this 
does not satisfy me. This alone seems too 
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arid. Certainly I desire my own salvation ; 
’tis the aim of my life; lost, I should Jose all. 
My heart is moved with gratitude to the divine 
wisdom that would regenerate it; nevertheless, 
it remains sad, and asks God if there are not 
some sweeter means by which to prepare it for 
its heavenly state than alone to work for self. 

O, yes! suffering makes us able to do good. 
Even now I hear weeping beside me. Near is 
a poor creature, cast down under the weight of 
its cares, exhausted before the morning has 
brought it its daily labor; the arm falls, and 
the body bends under its load. If no one helps 
it will never straighten up. The people are 
passing that have not borne burdens; they are 
strong of body and full of courage. “Up, up,” 
they cry, “don’t abandon yourself that way. 
When one has fallen down all he has to do is 
to get up.” Perhaps one vigorous arm shakes 
it, another stands it up with, “‘ Now you are on 
your feet, walk.” It tries. Behold the pitiful 
effort. It makes a step or two; it totters, and 
again succumbs. The people toss the head, go 
their way, astonished at human weakness. 

Let them be indignant; they can, for they 
have not been through our school. But I, all 
bloody from the struggle, I know how to com- 
passionate—thanks to conflict. Each one of 
these groans seems but an echo of my own; 
they enter into my heart, and I love him who 
weeps. I approach and take his hand: “ Look 
at me, will you? You are afflicted; I under- 
stand afflictions. Your strength is gone; so is 
mine. When we have wept together we will 
pray together, and soon you shall see; we will 
rise by ourselves ; we will pursue our journey, 
but in another path from those powerful ones. 
If there are Christians without weaknesses let 
them pass. Their piety, which has known no 
falls, makes me shiver. They pursue their 
even course without stumbling. What could 
they do for us? Toconsole. It is then to con- 
sider that I have suffered. What light thrown 
upon the subject! Is it not just what my 
wounds needed ?” 

Jesus knew it well that, in order to compas- 
sionate the torments of mankind, one should 
first experience them. By this power to con- 
sole God associates me in his work. 

It is a beautiful thing to console; it is a sub- 
lime one to aspire toward heaven ; it is a good 
one to recognize one’s own sins; it is a brave 
one to labor for the regeneration of souls. Do 
we not learn better to do all these through suf- 
fering? But it isa long lesson. If being trans- 
formed was an effect of one heavy blow of the 
rod, how quickly and readily would I consent to 
it! Or, if God would work upon me without 





my co-operation I would not prevent him. If 
he would introduce me thus into the heavenly 
mansions, I would be ravished with delight. 
But the conflict, the long-continued, oft-repeated 
conflict frightens me. And the great effort to 
give away myself, this terrifies me still more. 
How shall I seize myself in order to lead my- 
self a captive before my King? Who will lay 
hands upon the legion of my thoughts and 
bring them into subjection? 

Such a state of doubting and harassing of 
soul can not last forever. It is impossible that 
God, who has put such a space between heaven 
and earth, and who says to man, “Ascend 
hither,” should not, at the same time, let fall a 
golden cable which we may lay hold of. To be 
sure there must be vigor in seizing it, and te- 
nacity in holding on to it, that it escape us not; 
but the cable is there. If I have found that 
cable, is it not another answer to the Why? I 
feel the approach of power ; something invinci- 
ble comes to me. My eyes have not discerned 
him, but he is here. No sound has met my 
ears, nevertheless I have heard him; he uses 
no constraint, but I go to meet him; he has 
thrown me into no consternation, but I seem to 
belong to him. I can grieve him and he de- 
parts ; I can call after him and he returns. If 
I retain him he remains with me; if I show 
him my soul subject to him, he breathes therein 
unknown energies ; he communicates to me a 
strength that makes of me an athlete, a con- 
queror. 

But, by the same means, I have become ac- 
quainted with the Holy Spirit. And what is it 
to know him? When I have denied my God, 
when I have forgotten Jesus, when I have gone 
into forbidden paths, when prayer was almost 
extinguished upon my lips, when sin gained 
every battle, he has remembered me, has fol- 
lowed me, has found me. He has asked me 
why I was going on thus. Gently he has led 


me back by the side of the Father, and afar off 


he has shown me him with arms open. He has 
not articulated a word, but he has poured the 
Divine oil, drop by drop, upon the wound, and 
the wound is healed. The wrath of God is felt 
in the trial, but the Holy Spirit brings his com- 
passionated tenderness within our reach. Je- 
sus, now seated at the right hand of God, once 
walked the earth, but he walks there no more ; 
the Holy Spirit has brought him hither from 
the skies. It is indeed Jesus, for we have 
touched the hem of his garment. When I read 
the Scriptures, thanks to the Holy Spirit, I 
read no more merely words, it is the living voice 
of my Savior, and it gives me life. If it were 


not for the Holy Spirit would I take to the work - 
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of wiping away others’ tears? Would I fatigue 
myself with the weights that belong to other 
shoulders? Would I disquiet myself about the 
destiny of other souls? Would I not con- 
tentedly let those perish who wish? But now I 
can not; as the Holy Spirit loves me, so I love. 

Yhrough trials I have learned to believe in 
the power of prayer, to believe that God is 
interested in the least events of even the low- 
liest creatures that he has placed upon the 
earth. I have the firm conviction that God 
can discern and separate each trembling mur- 
mur of our voices, though half smothered by 
tears, from the universal harmonies or univer- 
sal sobs of the universe. 

You ask me how I reconcile this special 
providence in the answers to our prayers with 
the immutable order of God’s plans? I do not 
reconcile it; God reconciles it. I have doubted 
and been confounded ; I have ceased and found 
rest. I live upon a grain of dust; God reigns 
in the heavens. I can scarcely distinguish 
one atom from another; God grasps the im- 
mensity of the past, present, and future. He 
says to me, Ask whatscever you will, I will 
give it you. I hear and obey. In the night 
which my ignorance makes around me, I seize 
hold of the promises of my God; I walk by 
their light. They do not reveal all things to 
me, but they never deceive me. If there are 
difficulties, it there are mysteries, if there are 
impossibilities, God will extricate himself with- 
out my mingling myself therein. Jesus com- 
mands me to open my heart and to extend my 
hands. I doas he tells me. The apostles did 
the same and were answered, although they 
knew that afflictions entered into the Divine 
plan. They prayed God to deliver them and 
he delivered them. Did not Jesus himself, 
when the bloody sweat fell from his brow, say, 
“Tf thou wilt let this cup pass?” If his will 
bowed to the Father shall not mine? Be as- 
sured that no lips uttered more sincerely, “Thy 
will be done,” than the lips accustomed to ask 
all things. 

Attending to such details abases God! Whom, 
then, do you take God to be? you make him 
after our measure, after the model of a man. It 
is written that God stoops to regard the heav- 
ens and the earth; as much to measure their 
altitude as to consider this little globe among 
the starry myriads. The fate of empires, the 
intricacies of politics and government are as 
insignificant before God as the trouble of a 
poor, broken heart. I am astray in expressing 
myself; it is the heart that is great, and its 
troubles that are of importance in all the great 
universe. 





The solicitudes of a mother are weighed in 
the Divine balance. If the fate of nations did 
not involve single human destinies, if these lit- 
tle existences, which you hold to be of such 
small moment, were not liable to be overthrown 
or subverted, do you imagine that God would 
give so much attention to the nations? Your 
God, who occupies himself only with great 
affairs, this God overcharged with business, 
who abandons the care of small interests into 
the hands of under-agents, who gives his sig- 
nature from afar like a minister of state—this 
God is a mutilated, powerless idol. It is the 
mean, paltry creation of our poor brains. Sor- 
row leads us to a better One—one who is infi- 
nite in goodness, infinite in love; one to whom 
all things are small; one to whom all things are 
great, to whom a soul is worth more than a 
world ; one who listens to the prayers of his 
children; who says, Ask, and I will give. And 
it is our privilege to commune with him at all 
times. That command, “ Pray without ceas- 
ing,” which shocks so many with its severity, 
has become my surety. To think of God no 
longer satisfies; it must be a communion. 
When a dear friend is near, it does not suffice 
to think of him; to say nothing would be a 
punishment. Every time an idea comes into 
the head, or a sentiment overflows the heart, we 
talk. What do we say? What does one say to 
father or mother? Is eloquence necessary? 
Fear is past; insincerity is done with; the lips 
move according as the heart feels, and—the 
parents are joyous. 

But to what other good have been my tribu- 
lations? I have become to be of those who 
continually read the Bible. 

The Bible! You might as well say that you 
are a blue Puritan—a being the most displeas- 
ing that the natural world has ever met. To 
pray will do, even if philosophy does laugh at 
it, elegance tolerate it. But the Bible! the 
book of the Calvinists, the formulary of all 
rigidity, the sum of all narrow law! Who hears 
a Bible spoken of among you who pretend to 
know it, without seeing delineated the angular 
profile of the preacher? His spectacles upon 
his nose, his lips thin, his look solemn, his voice 
sharp, his mien that of a pedant, his gestures 
awkward. He does not talk; he emits senten- 
‘ces. He has only one idea, that of converting 
sinners by blows of the Bible. His heart is 
regulated like a chronometer, and is wound up 
once in twenty-four hours; he never laughs, 
seldom permits tears; his soul works, keeping 
time, and moves with the regularity of a clock. 
You imagine he puts himself across the path 
of life, like one of those great stones against 
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which the torrent angers itself in descending— 
splashing up on all sides because the stone will 
not move. 

Yes, this Bible, which you make pretensions 
of knowing, I love with all my heart. If I did 
not, there is no word that would express my 
hardness; and if I did not tell it, my neglect 
would surpass my ingratitude. When 1 am 
happy I read it because my soul draws from it 
supreme joys, because it finds there horizons 
without limit. Unhappy, tormented. with cares, 
shaken in my faith, hungry for truth, O, how 
does the Word of God refresh me! It is pure 
as rock-crystal, more radiant than the sun. It 
opens up the heaven of heavens, and descends 
to illumine the most darkened corner of our 
poor lives. It comes from the heart of God 
and enters into even such a one as mine. It 
has food that refreshes me, sweetness that ap- 
peases my troubles; it rekindles the little faith 
about to die out; it is a warrant to me of God’s 
fidelity; it is a witness that he loves me—that 
he is mine and that I am his. 

I know well that lofty intelligences pity us 
for this. Great minds have discovered for the 
thousandth time since the Bibie existed, that 
the Bible is a tissue of errors. However, I 
continue on toward my destruction. It is now 
eighteen hundred years that human wisdom has 
been overturning the Scriptures, but they have 
lost not a letter, not an iota. Every generation 
of rash men, in its turn, has affronted it, with 
what mockery every one knows; but while gen- 
erations fall into dust the Bible continues to 
save souls, to regenerate lives, to console hearts. 
Mock on! The Bible has the sweetness of 
eternal things; it has seen your fathers pass 
away, it will see you also pass away, for you 
also are mortal. 

Let us be assured, ’t is God that talks to us. 
Listen to the Psalms. We have uttered these 
sighs; we have experienced this horror of our- 
selves. These doubtings, this terror of the 
grave, this ignorance of the ways of God, this 
foolish condemning of his acts—these are all 
ours. Listen to the songs of victory; faith is 
restored, joy descends in floods; this is also 
ours, and it is from God. It is the eternal 
meeting of the heart of man with the heart of 
the Father. 

Finally, then, we are to work! this is our 
safety. The ideal contemplation of our tribu- 
lations exerts upon the soul an unhealthy fas- 
cination. A serpent lurks there, and there is 
venom in its tooth. He who holds his soul to 
labor will not know the torpors of sadness. 





The temptations to revolt triumph only over 
souls languishing in idleness; the dangerous 


guests are for uninhabited houses; the long, 
dreary days are the unfilled days. 

If we have a voice, if we hold the pencil, if 
the brush is obedient to us, if melodies sing in 
our ears, we have indeed to thank God, who 
has given us the golden key. Outside of the 
daily routine the felicities of the ideal world 
will pour their light upon us. The cup filled 
with ambrosia will sometimes approach our lips, 
and when they are moistened in it we will rise 
up stronger. 

Soon the eternal morning is going to dawn, 
and the things we know not now we “shall 
know hereafter.” 





GLACIERS. 





LACIERS are masses of ice which descend 
into the valleys from the higher regions 
of snow-mountains. Abovea certain line, called 
the snow-line, varying in height according to 
the situation of the country—in the Alps it is 
on an average at 7,200 feet above the sea level— 
the sun is not sufficiently powerful to melt the 
snow that falls in large quantities during the 
Winter months. In the recesses and higher 
valleys of the mountains this snow accumulates, 
one layer being formed upon another, till the 
lower strata, by the increasing weight above, 
become pressed and consolidated together till 
they form ice; and the whole mass is then 
forced down the valley till it reaches and ex- 
tends beyond the snow-line. If the reservoir 
above is small, the portion that arrives beyond 
the snow-line melts, the supply equaling the 
demand and no more. But in large mountain- 
ous districts, where the accumulations are on a 
vaster scale, the supply exceeds the demand, 
and the ice is gradually pressed down into the 

lower valleys, and often into the plains. 

“ The glacier’s cold and restless mass 

Moves onward day by day;’’ 

but its rate of progress varies very much, being 
naturally quicker in Summer and slower in the 
Winter. The progress of the Mer de Glace 
has been as much as thirty inches a day in 

Summer, and sixteen inches in Winter. 

M. Agassiz was the first to ascertain by 
exact measurements the rate of progress of a 
glacier. By boring holes in the ice, and fixing 
in them piles of wood in the same straight line 
across the glacier, and opposite to certain marked 
objects on the sides of the mountain, he was 
enabled, by returning to the same spot the next 
year, to determine how far downward the piles 
had moved. 

Glaciers abound in all the great mountain 
chains, and play an important part in physical 
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geography, being the sources of some of the 
largest rivers in Europe and Asia. The Rhine, 
the Po, the Rhone, the Garonne, the Ganges, 
and the Indus, all take their rise from glacier 
streams. Some glaciers cover an enormous 
area; that of Baltoro, in the Himalayas, is as 
much as thirty-six miles long, and between two 

aml three miles wide; that of Biafo is sixty- 
four miles long. The glaciers of the Alps are 
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Mer de Glace, which descends into the valley 
of Chamouni, one of the best known of all 
glaciers, is seven and a half miles long. 

The glacier of the Rhone, shown in the illus- 
tration, gives a very good specimen of the gen- 
eral features of a glacier, and more especially 
of what is called the fan-shaped glacier. It 
takes its rise on the west side of the Galen- 
stock—the mountain on the right of the pic- 
ture—and after issuing through a somewhat 











better known, and though small when compared 
to those just quoted, are yet of considerable 
extent and importance. There are as many as 
sixty in the whole Alpine range, which extends 
from Mont Pelvoux, in Dauphiné, to the Grosser 
Glockner, in Carinthia. The glacier of Aletsch, 
the largest in Switzerland, is sixteen miles long 
and one and a quarter miles broad, and descends 
from 12,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea. The 
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narrow portal, extends itself, comparatively un- 
confined, over the slope of the mountain. It 
expands in a nearly circular shape; and the 
deep fissures or crevasses, as they are called, 
formed by the onward motion of the ice, appear, 
like the sticks of a fan, to radiate from the 
center. From the valley, the upper part of the 
glacier or zevé is seen piled up in a confused 
mass, broken and cracked by the action of the 
weather, and assuming strange fantastic shapes. 
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These blocks are known by the name of séracs. 
The lower part, as may be seen, is compara- 
tively flat, and may be traversed easily, though 
the crevasses are rather wide. 

The crevasses are generally filled with water, 
of a dark-blue color, within a few feet of the 
surface, and are often of great extent, and form 
the real dangers of mountain traveling. A cre- 
vasse on the Mer de Glace was estimated at 
2,000 feet in length. It is in this part of the 
glacier that are found the internal cascades or 
moulins, as they are called. They arise from 
the superficial water occasioned by rains, and 
the melting of the snow on the surface. The 
several small rivulets formed from these causes 
unite in one considerable stream, which flows 
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FIG. 2.——-GLACIER CAVERN. 


on till it comes at last to a crevasse, down 
which it descends in great force, keeping open 
and widening the channel, which presents at 
length an open shaft sometimes of immense 
depth. There is a moulin on the Mer de 
Glace more than 350 feet deep. On the right 
bank of the Rhone glacier, where the glacier 
meets the rock, is a very fine specimen of this 
ice waterfall. Sometimes, when the bed of a 
glacier is high, and breaks off abruptly, the ice 
is forced over the precipice thus formed in huge 
blocks, and constitutes an ice-fall; one of the 
most singular phenomena of the mountains. 
There is a very fine ice-fall in the lower glacier 
at Grindelwald, and one in the Mer de Glace. 

The lower end of a glacier is usually steep. 











Sometimes its outline rises unbroken, but more 
frequently it is split up, by intersecting cracks, 
into masses, which the continued action of the 
sun and air sharpen into pyramids and grotesque 
shapes. The stream formed by the waste and 
melting of the ice, and fed by the mou/ins, issues 
at the foot of the glacier, sometimes by a small 
opening, but generally from a cave, as in Fig. 2. 
In the Summer-time, after heavy rains, the snow 
and ice at these apertures are loosened, and fall 
in large quantities, widening the entrances of 
these outlets. The effect on these ice-caves, 
when the sun is shining, is singularly beautiful, 
the dirty masses of the outer crust contrasting 
with the pure white of the inner layers, and the 
glitter of the blue and green ice. 

The heaps of debris depicted in the 
foreground cf Fig. 1 are called moraines. 
They consist of rock and pieces of stone 
and earth brought away by the glacier in 
the course of its journey down the mount- 
ain. All along the sides of a glacier these 
heaps may be seen, and wherever they are 
found it is a sure sign that a glacier has 
been there some time or other. For a 
glacier recedes as well as advances, and its 
path, like that of a retreating army, may 
be traced by the ravages it has committed 
and the ruins it leaves behind. 

There is little doubt that the glacier of 
the Rhone once extended to the Lake of 
Geneva. Another sure sign of the track 
of a glacier is its action on the bed of rock 
on which it is formed. Stones and pieces 
of rock find their way through the cre- 
vasses to the bed of the glacier stream. 
These, by the immense weight above, are 
ground into a species of powerful emery 
powder, and wear away the surface of the 
hardest rock, rounding off huge blocks as 
smooth as a slab of marble. The stones 
and rocks in their turn are ground into 
powder, and a glacier stream can always be 
recognized by its white milky color, caused by 
these ground atoms. The peculiarities of form 
produced by this grinding action of the ice are 
to be traced in most of the Alpine valleys. In 
the Grimsel and Hasli valleys, on the slopes of 
the Jura and the Italian sides of the Alps, evi- 
dences of extinct glaciers are to be found in 
every direction, and they are not confined to 
high mountainous districts only, but are to be 
seen in the hills of Cumberland, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The North American Con- 
tinent furnishes abundant evidence of most ex- 
tensive glacial action, even far down into the 
States. The numerous granite bowlders scat- 
tered over all the North-West is one of its results. 
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I HAVE been out beneath the sky of Spring, 

When the green earth in her fresh garb 

Of beauty lay reposing calmly as in Sabbath rest ; 
When early flowers bent low their perfumed heads, 
As if in prayer, each folded leaf gemmed with 

The tear drops of the night ; when the clear brow 
Of heaven blazed beneath its tiara 

Of glittering stars, and moonlight hung a veil 

Of mystic brightness o’er the mountain side, 

Or slept upon the placid bosom of the deep. 


And while my spirit drank the glory in, 

A soft, low voice within aroused my soul 

With these strange words of solemn prophecy : 

Yon bending dome, its blazonry of stars, 

The silver moon pursuing now her way 

Through those bright fields of deep, unclouded blue, 
Must roll together as a blotted scroll ; 

Yon stern old mountains, which have bathed 

Their foreheads in the clouds through endless years, 
Must crumble down, and yonder rolling sea 

Be swallowed up amid the wreck of worlds ; 
Whate’er in nature thou wouldst dream must aye 
Endure, will pass away. 


And I have looked upon a human form 

Of matchless symmetry, unrivaled grace, 

The dew of youth still fresh upon the cheek, 
And the proud consciousness of life 

Deep thrilling every pulse with joy ; 

Yet while I would have bowed in homage low 
Before the workmanship divine, 

There came a thought of swift decay, 

And a fair casket all in ruins laid ; 

Then, from my being’s depths, went up the cry, 
O! is there naught in all this glorious world 
On which the eye may rest, or love may dwell, 
Which will not cease to be? 


From my own yearning soul the answer came, 
Deep, strange, and solemn, This is all ; 

The human soul, the one undying flame 

Lit on the altars of this fading world, 

A waif of the Infinite. 

Up struggling thro’ the rubbish and the dust of time, 
An exiled wanderer from a higher sphere, 

To win its way, through darkness, back again, 
God sent it pure, and its unwritten page 
Bears on its whiteness not a soiling trace ; 
Yet it is ready to receive impress unfading 
From each passing scene ; 

Light dawns upon it from the outer world, 
And slowly comes its gleams of wakening life, 
Its sunny brightness, and its dreary shade ; 
Dimly at first dawns the revealing light 

Of destiny, faint inklings of a life 

More noble, slow unfold, and voices 

Still and low, whose deep eternal meaning 

It is slow to learn, come gently borne 

Upon the whispering wind, which steals at eventide 
Among the waving branches of the trees, 
The uncertain music of the rolling spheres, 





And in the fainter, sweeter melody 

Of distant silvery fountains ; 

In the unbroken silence of the midnight hour, 

When solemn forests stand all still 

And motionless, as if a spell 

Upon them brooded in the weird-like calm, 

When the great pulses of the world are hushed, 

And Nature holds her breath, while God walks forth 

Unseen, yet felt, then come strange yearning thoughts, 

And through the opening vistas, in the broad 

And undimmed blue, it seems to catch a glimpse, 

A shadowy vision of its native shores ! 

It hears afar the music of its father-land, 

And is athirst for springs which gush not here. 

Then come unuttered yearnings to be free, 

And lofty reachings for its destined goal ; 

It hears the majesty of God’s eternal voice 

Re-echoing through all ; 

Beholds the light divine which fain would guide 

It on, in that high path no vulture’s eye 

Hath seen ; it springs exultant for a little time, 

Yet gains not far its upward track; allured 

By things below, by bonds invisible detained, the 
flagging wing 

Too often droops and folds itself amid the things of 
time. 


Angels, secure in their far home of bliss, 

Look downward, wondering at the mystic strife 
Of kindred spirits in a world like this, 

Winning their glory in the school of life ; 

And God beholds, with never-sleeping eye, 

Its ceaseless struggle with humanity ; 

Earth’s dismal tempests beat around its path, 
And stars of beauteous hope grow strangely dim ; 
‘Then will its faith be lost, its efforts cease, 

Its light grow shrouded in the mists of time, 

Its noble heritage of deathless peace 

Be bartered in this poor ungenial clime ? 

Each high aspiring for infinite good, 

Each yearning instinct for the true and pure 

Be quenched for aye, amid the turbid flood, 
Whose sullen waves surround it on this shore? 
Or will it rise through God’s own helping power, 
And nobly triumph o’er life’s fleeting ills ; 
Through sorrow’s blight, and dark temptation’s hour, 
Will it retain its native beauty still? 


All heaven rejoices at a scene like this, 
When a soul struggles up, through sin and storm, 
Bearing the signet of unfading peace, 
Crowned with the glory of its victory won, 
And when the golden bow! is broken here, 
And gently loosed the twining silver band, 
When angel wings come softly waving near 
To lift it upward to its native land, 

It passes like a rushing thought away, 

To dwell with God beyond the radiant stars, 
And, bathing in the light of endless day, 
Shall fancy strive to paint its raptures there, 
As, looking back upon this sin-cursed clime, 
It notes the awful dangers of the way, 

And praises evermore the power divine 
Which led it on to final victory? 
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There the mysterious yearnings it hath known 
Through the long years of its probation here, 

The voices it hath heard in mystic tones, 

Will speak in language forcible and clear ; 

Its thirst for beauty, purity, and love, 

The knowledge that it grasped, but could not reach, 
All shall be gathered there, the life above 
Through countless ages, will new wonders teach ; 
It will expand, and never, never tire 

Of roaming through those starry realms so bright, 
Lifting its song amid the ransomed choir, 

Whose brows are crowned with diadems of light, 
Woven by angel hands, ere they came there, 

Who struggled up through thorny paths of care. 


O, human spirit, barter not thy crown, 

Scorn not thy heritage beyond the stars ; 

Once lost it may no more be found, 

Though eager sought with carefulness and tears ; 
Earth’s glories pass away, and kingdoms fall, 
Touched by the ever-wasting hand of time, 

But the immortal rises over all, 

In God-like majesty, a life sublime. 

As the pale moon looks on some ruins dark, 

With the same pure and ever-peaceful smile, 

Or gilds the floating wreck of lonely bark 

Tossed by the winds o’er ocean’s depths, the while 
The soul secure upon its lofty height, 

With chastened glory all serenely clear, 

Looks down in triumph when death’s solemn night 
Hath veiled in darkness the frail temple here. 





THE TWO COUSINS. 





CHAPTER I. 

ITHIN the spacious mansion of Colonel 

Holeman were gathered a gay and brill- 
jant assembly ; lights flashed from every window, 
gleaming out upon the lawn blending their ra- 
diance with that of the many-colored lights with 
which the trees were adorned. Together they 
conspired to irradiate the scenes without and 
within. The sound of carriages, which, in 
rapid succession, drove up to the entrance of 
the illuminated grounds, cqntinued to announce 
the arrival of guests till a given hour, when the 
sounds of gay laughter and the murmur of 
voices was hushed. A sudden silence seemed 
to have fallen upon the assembly; scarcely a 
sound issued from the well-filled drawing-room, 
save that occasioned by the rustling of silks 
and the flutter of fans. Down the broad stair- 
case came one arrayed in spotless white, upon 
whose brow rested the orange wreath, from 
which the filmy veil swept down over the rich 
dress. By her side, with firm, proud step and 
manly bearing walked he to whom her life was 
henceforth to be united. Slowly they entered 
the drawing-room and took their places, the 
solemn ceremony proceeded, and soon Augusta, 





eldest daughter of Colonel Holeman, was pro- 
nounced wife of Horace Clayton, a man re- 
nowned for wealth and high social position. 
Congratulations were showered upon them, 
presents, costly and rare, were bestowed, and 
the sounds of music and revelry were borne out 
upon the air. At length the hour arrived which 
was to witness the departure of the bridal party. 
The adieus were spoken, farewells exchanged, 
and good wishes in abundance wafted after the 
carriage which bore them away. Guests de- 
parted, lights were extinguished, and darkness 
and silence usurped the places not long since 
given up to brilliancy and beauty. The pride 
and ambition of Mrs. Holeman’s heart was at 
last attained. For years the one great, ever- 
present thought of her life seemed to have been 
the matrimonial prospects of her eldest daugh- 
ter. Augusta was naturally a charming girl, 
possessed of many noble qualities, which, with 
judicious training, would have served as a good 
foundation for a most excellent character. 
Amiable and sociably inclined, she was one 
who, in her younger days, had yearned for 
higher, purer enjoyments than those found 
within the limits of what her mother termed 
“our circle.” A constant look-out for “ future 
prospects ” seemed to have ever been a sort of 
funeral knell for present enjoyments, save of 
such style as promised to aid in that particular 
direction. She was early taught that success 
in life was only to be acquired by the proper 
use of certain graces, and accomplishments, 
and style of living and personal adornment. 
These, by skillful management, might be of 
great value in securing a successful future, and 
Mrs. Holeman was certainly an exceedingly 
skillful manager. That she was a fond mother 
none could doubt, but her better feelings were 
so hedged about by what she termed “social 
distinctions,” “our position,” and “expectations 
of society,” that they, together with a watchful 
look-out for the sayings of “ Mrs. Grundy,” went 
far to keep up a sort of distance between her- 
self and the tender hearts of her children. 
Deep within her heart a mother’s love was ever 
surging toward them; but she was one of those 
strange mortals who seldom evince their true 
feelings, of whose inner nature it is impossible 
to judge. Her children were taught from their 
infancy that they were to occupy positions in 
society elevated somewhat above those by whom 
they were surrounded, and were accordingly not 
permitted the freedom usually accorded to chil- 
dren, but were guided instead in all things by 
certain rules and regulations prescribed by 
dame Fashion, whose sway was unlimited in the 
Holeman household. 
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Colonel Holeman, who had acquired consid- 
erable celebrity during the war, was now so 
immersed in banks and stocks that he seldom 
manifested much interest in the affairs of home, 
nor did he ever interfere with the plans or 
wishes of his wife. Augusta had at length 
grown up, a girl educated according to her 
mother’s mistaken ideas of right. In manner 
she was distant and often haughty, affable to 
those whose favor she wished to gain, but rig- 
idly cold to all whom, for any reason, she con- 
sidered her inferiors. Mrs. Holeman’s heart 
had been quite set upon her union with the 
wealthy banker, and as her mother’s wish was 
to her as law, and the offer an unexceptionable 
one, aud her future position in society unques- 
tionably secured, what more could a girl so 
reared desire? As to love, that her mother 
assured her would follow esteem. 

The wedding in prospect had long been the 
great motive-power which ruled every thing; 
Mrs. Holeman, in a pleasant state of perpetual 
excitement, issued order after order, seeming to 
enjoy the notoriety which so brilliant an affair 
gave her. Colonel Holeman acquiesced as 
usual in all the arrangements, and the marriage 
was accordingly consummated. All passed off 
quite satisfactorily, and the household settled 
back into calmness and order. Clara, the sec- 
ond daughter, not having completed her educa- 
tion, returned to the fashionable boarding-school 
from which she had been summoned to attend 
her sister’s wedding, and Mrs. Holeman, left 
quite alone, passed much of her time in arrang- 
ing and perfecting her plans for a grand recep- 
tion, to take place upon the return of the happy 
couple from an extended tour. 

She sat so engaged in her parlor one day, a 
week or two after the wedding, when she was 
summoned by a servant from the room. At 
the expiration of several hours she returned, 
looking pale and sad. With a sigh she seated 
herself, and seemed to be deeply absorbed in 
thought. In one hand she held an open letter, 
but the pages remained unturned, and her eyes 
wore an anxious, far-away look. The shadows 
of evening gradually fell, and the various objects 
in the room faded into obscurity, but she took 
no notice of the increasing gloom. The slow 
ticking of the French clock on the mantel was 
the only sound which broke the deep silence, 
save when an occasional half-audible sigh came 
from the lips of the figure which remained im- 
movable as a statue in the gathering darkness. 
At last she arose, and going to the window she 
drew back the rich lace curtains and peered anx- 
iously out upon the beautiful lawn, with its rolling 
surface softly carpeted with grass of brightest 





green. A little while she stood as if watching 
for the coming of some one anxiously expected, 
then dropping the curtain she resumed her seat 
only to leave it again and again, for the same 
watchful position beside the window. At length 
she sank down in a low chair, and with face 
pressed closely to the window, continued to 
watch and wait. Soon steps were heard on the 
gravel walk, and a man was seen approaching. 
Mrs. Holeman arose, and with a quick, eager 
step went to meet him. Almost before he came 
within speaking distance, in a trembling voice, 
with keen anxiety vibrating through every tone, 
she cried, “ John, did you find him? is he com- 
ing? speak!” 

“No, madam, I did not see him,” respectfully 
replied the footman, touching his hat, “but I 
learned at the office that he had already started 
home. Any orders, madam ?” 

“Yes; did you inquire at what time the next 
train would start for the east?” 

“ At ten, madam.” 

“Have the carriage in readiness to convey 
us to the depot in time, and now send Lisetta 
to me.” 

The man bowed and disappeared, and Mrs. 
Holeman re-entered the parlor and resumed 
her station by the window. A few moments 
later and Lisetta, the maid, entered. Mrs. Hole- 
man turned, and, in few words, gave orders 
in regard to preparations to be hastily made for 
traveling. Just then her quick ear caught the 
sound of a well-known step without. Another 
moment and she stood with clasped hands and 
tearful eyes beside her husband, who, quite 
surprised at the unusual display of feeling, 
anxiously inquired the cause of her distress. 
In broken words she told him that during the 
afternoon a letter had reached her, written by 
one of Clara’s teachers, saying that the dear 
girl was very ill; she had sent word to him by 
John at the office, desiring him to return at 
once, but was informed that he had gone some 
distance out of town, and would probably not 
return for several hours. A telegram was re- 
ceived an hour or so later containing the sad 
intelligence that Clara continued to grow worse, 
and begging them to come quickly. John was 
again sent in search of Colonel Holeman, but 
again failed to find him. And “now,” said she, 
“TI have given orders that every thing shall be 
in readiness in time for us to take the next 
train, which leaves at 10 o’clock.” Deeply 
moved, Colonel Holeman bowed his head and 
staggered like one suddenly stricken by a ter- 
rible blow. At the appointed hour they left 
their home, and were soon on their way to the 
distant city where the beloved sufferer lay. O, 
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how the momests seemed to drag themselves 
into weary hours throughout the long night! 
How dull, cold, and gray seemed the light of 
the day which followed! And at last, when the 
miles, which had seemed so long and count- 
less, were all numbered, and the desired spot 
reached, how their hearts sank within them 
when the thought, “We may be too late,” 
pressed itself upon them! 

Arriving at the college, they were met at the 
door by the lady principal, who, in answer to 
their eager looks, answered ere their question 
could be put into words, “She still lives.” 
They were led at once to the room, where, in 
the pale, emaciated, and suffering girl, it was 
difficult to recognize the bright, happy creat- 
ure of but two weeks previous. A wan smile 
passed over her countenance as she recognized 
her sorrow-stricken parents. After a little while 
she motioned to her mother to come nearer, 
when, drawing her head down close beside her 
own, with face almost as white as the pillow 
upon which it rested, she whispered, “ Mother, 
but two short weeks ago we were in the midst 
of pleasures and rejoicings, and now plunged 
into suffering and sorrow. Why is it so?” 

“My child,” replied Mrs. Holeman, “it is 
often so—sorrow frequently follows joy—ours 
is no uncommon:case.” 

“ But why, mother? I can not understand— 
tell me truly why is it so?” 

Mrs. Holeman had no answer for the ques- 
tion—she who knew so little of the discipline 
of life—she who had lived for to-day, with no 
thought of to-morrow save to plan for its enjoy- 
ments, could not now perceive how God some- 
times instructs his creatures by the uses of 
suffering. 

“My darling,” said she, “it is one of the 
great problems of life, which we can not solve.” 

“Why did you never tell me, mother, there 
was another view of life’s picture than that 
which I have been taught to look upon?” And 
the sunken eyes wore a questioning, half-re- 
proachful look, as they met the tearful gaze of 
the mother who bent above her. 

“Do n’t think of these things now, my daugh- 
ter,” she murmured. “You are too weak.” 

“ But, mother, shall I ever be stronger!” 

“We hope so, dear. Don’t waste your 
strength trying to talk or think; rest in my 
arms, Clara, and try to sleep.” 

“TI can not rest, mother, I must think. O, 
mother, mother, you have been good and kind, 
and thoughtful for my comfort, but you taught 
me to live for self alone; and, alas! for time 
only. I have received no lessons for eternity ; 
I’ve had rules enough by which to live a life of 





pleasure, but no rule by which to die.” And 
the faint voice died away in a husky whisper, 
and a shiver passed over the fair form, as 
though “the cold waters of death” already 
swept over her. 

The words were as arrows to the conscience- 
stricken mother. How, O how! could she an- 
swer the child? Sob after sob welled up from 
her heart, but she could frame no words with 
which to comfort her. 

“ Father.” 

“ My darling!” And the strong arms were 
round the child, and the proud head, which had 
ever been borne so erect and firm through life, 
was at last bowed down in bitter woe ; the thin, 
white fingers, were lovingly passed through the 
locks, already tinged by the touch of time, and 
then the faint voice murmured, 

“Father, did you ever pray ?” 

But the father could not answer. He who 
had boldly faced death upon many a battle-field 
quailed before the eyes of his questioning child. 
Tenderly he tried to soothe her, and by fond 
caresses, and whispered words of hope and 
cheer, sought, as did her mother, to quiet and 
divert her mind. With a weary moan she 
turned away, exclaiming, 

“ They will not give me what I ask, though 
they never before refused to gratify my wishes.” 

What waves of sorrow and remorse surged 
over the hearts of those parents as the words 
fell upon their unwilling ears! Struggling for 
calmness, Mrs. Holeman gently said: 

“ Clara, darling, God is a merciful and loving 
Father; he surely will not take you from us; 
rest easy, then, and trust to his great kindness.” 

“Yes,” echoed the father, catching at this 
faint gleam of hope, “God surely will restore 
you to us. He will not willingly afflict us. 
Why should we doubt his love and kindness? 
Do not the ministers say, ‘God is love?” 

“Yes, but they also tell us God is just; and 
what have we ever done to merit his kindness 
or love? What proof have we that he bestows 
either upon us now, when we have trampled, 
all our lives, upon his many mercies ?” 

“My darling,” exclaimed Mrs. Holeman, 
“why distress yourself so? You have done 
nothing wrong; you have indeed been a good 
child always, and, if God does take you from us, 
surely you have nothing to fear.” 

“OQ, my mother! how fearfully do we err 
when we trust to our own deeds! You never 
taught me these things, but I have thought 
much about them; they have come to me in 
the still hours of night, and have intruded even 
into the haunts of pleasure. And once, long 
ago, I read the words, ‘ Suffer little children to 
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come unto me,’ and I wondered why I had not 
been one of those who could come to Him; 
and I wished—O how I wished !—I had been 
one of the little children whom he took up in 
his arms and blessed. O, I know he would 
have loved me then; but now I seem so far 
away. And yet, if he is so loving and merci- 
ful—O, father, mother, teach me even now to 
pray.” 

“Clara,” and the mother’s voice trembled 
with emotion, “you have not led a sinful life ; 
you have done nothing for which you need to 
weep ; try to sleep, you are weary.” 

“T can not sleep; and I indeed am weary ; 
so weary of the thoughts which oppress me 
here ;” and the little hand was laid upon the 
throbbing heart. “Mother,” continued she, 
softly, “if you will but repeat the prayer which 
begins with ‘Our Father,’ I will say it after 
you; perhaps I can sleep then.” 

In a faltering voice Mrs. Holeman began— 
’t was a strange, sad sight, to see that proud, 
worldly woman, the leader of fashion, wedded 
to pomp and vainglory, trying now to grope 
through the thick darkness of her benighted 
soul, utterly unable to lead her child one step 
toward heaven—* Our Father,” and the child 
echoed the words, her thin hands clasped on 
her breast. As the words, “ Hallowed be thy 
name,” were said, she repeated them slowly, 
thoughtfully, adding sorrowfully, “and Z have 
scarcely known thy name.” And again, at the 
words, “Thy will be done,” she cried— That 
is so hard to say—father, mother, can you say 
it—can you from your hearts say, ‘Thy will be 
done,’ if I must go?” And the pleading eyes 
turned from one to the other. ’T was a hard 
question, one so often asked, yet so seldom 
truly answered. A moment’s silence ensued. 
“Can you say it?” again she asked. 

With a burst of uncontrollable anguish both 
answered, “We can not; God help us; we can 
not.” 

“ Not if God says so, dear father and mother? 
What have we ever done for Him that he should 
be mindful of us now? But go on, mother, I 
want to know the prayer—yes, all through— 
then, when pains afflict or fears oppress, I'll 
say it over and over; and I think, mother, it 
will help me to bear it all. Dear mother, go 
on.” And sentence by sentence they repeated 
the prayer. At that portion, “Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us,” she paused again, saying, “ There 
are some here who in our school-life have 
wronged me. May God forgive them as freely 
as I do now! though once I said I never could. 
Surely a merciful God will forgive my trespasses 





as freely ;” and a sweet hope seemed to steal 


into the heart of the child, born of that simple 
faith. Ah, how truly faith does bring its own 
reward! Together mother and child finished 
the prayer; and then she asked to see two of 
her school-mates, who were sent for, and came 
in, awed into perfect silence by the altered ap- 
pearance of their former companion. Beckon- 
ing them to approach, she gave a hand to each, 
and, smiling sweetly upon them as they stood 
with sad, downcast looks, she said, 

“ Dear friends, you wronged me once by false 
accusations, and I suffered in the estimation of 
teachers and scholars. I spoke unkindly to 
you then, and said I never would forgive or 
forget; but it is over now; let it pass; forgive 
my hasty words, for, believe me, I freely forgive 
the wrong you did me.” 

Both confessed the fault, and went weeping 
from the room. 

“Mother,” said Clara, “there is one other 
person I want to see—a pupil who was once 
my room-mate—a good, noble girl, who was not 
afraid to do right. Night and morning she 
knelt beside her bed to pray, though she knew 
the girls around her looked with scorn and de- 
rision upon her. Please send for Carrie Lewis.” 

She came immediately, and O the power of a 
few well-directed words gushing from the pure 
fountain of a Christian heart full of love to God 
and man! How sweetly her words fell upon the 
ear of the sufferer, and how beautiful her faith 
seemed to all! She knelt and prayed for the 
child, who seemed already upon the verge of 
the river. Wearied and faint at last she sank 
into a troubled sleep, which lasted several hours, 
after which she roused herself for a little while, 
smiled tenderly upon her parents, who watched 
beside her, murmured a few broken sentences, 
and slept again. The following morning she 
was wildly delirious. There were no looks of 
love now for the weeping watchers; no recog- 
nition of the sister, who, summoned from her 
bridal trip, arrived too late to hear the sweet 
word sister from the pallid lips. Day after day 
passed wearily away, night after night put on 
her mantle of darkness and gloom, not more 
dark and dreary than were the sad memories of 
the stricken family, whose heart-strings quiv- 
ered ’neath the touch of remorse, as they list- 
ened to the plaintive voice which so often mur- 
mured, “ My God, why did I never know thee? 
my Savior, yet no, not mine, for I never knew 
or loved thee!” And again, “God is love, and 
yet he is just, and why should he love those 
who never loved him?” At times she would 
talk of childhood’s early days, and of scenes of 
pleasure and mirth, and then would wander 
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away to her school-life and repeat her tasks, 
and sometimes she would talk of father’s quiet 
sternness and wonder if he really loved her: if 
he did, why did he never caress or speak lov- 
ingly? why did he seem so cold and distant? 
and why did mother leave them so long? and 
what could she find so fascinating in the formal, 
aristocratic companies she had so often? and 
then the child would sigh wearily and wish 
there was a quiet spot somewhere in the house 
where she could rest. O, how the words probed 
the hearts that did love her so truly, though the 
things of the world had indeed robbed the chil- 
dren God had given them of the time and atten- 
tion which should have been bestowed upon 
them for the development of the soul’s nobler 
powers. How they prayed now from the depths 
of suffering hearts that God would spare the 
child and give them the longed-for opportunity 
of repairing in a measure at least the wrong 
they had unconsciously done them! They who. 
had never bent the suppliant knee, now humbly 
bowed themselves to the very earth, fervently 
praying that an offended God, for the sake of 
the pitying, loving Redeemer, would forgive the 
past and restore the child. God indeed is mer- 
ciful; who can estimate the blessings daily 
showered upon the poor mortals who ask favors 
at his hands? How he loves to bestow his 
gifts upon his children, and how loth he is to 
turn any away without the boon they ask! Was 
not Lazarus called forth from the silence of the 
grave itself, and given back to the sisters who 
mourned for him? Was not the widow’s son 
restored to her from the cold embrace of death? 
Did not the voice of Christ, “I say unto thee, 
arise,” bring back the gift of life to the maiden, 
whom they called dead, though he said, “She 
sleepeth ?” 

“ Truly the loving-kindness of our Father is 
great beyond expression !” exclaimed Colonel 
Holeman, when, the crisis of the disease passed, 
the physicians said, “ She will live.” Who can 
describe the feelings of parents and sister as 
they took into their hearts the full import of 
that joyful sentence, “she will live!” In a 
transport of joy Mrs. Holeman knelt beside 
the bed, and from out the fullness of her heart 
poured forth deep, earnest thanksgivings to God 
for this rich blessing. 

“Mother,” said the feeble voice, “come 
nearer, I can not see you,” and the thin hands 
reached out as if searching for the familiar form. 

“Tam here, my child,” said the mother, stoop- 
ing over her and kissing her lovingly. 

“Ts it night, mother?” 

“Night, my child, why, no; don’t you see 
the beautiful sunshine at the farther side of the 





room? There is but one window darkened, 
dear—just enough to shade your eyes.” 

Slowly she turned her head from side to side, 
and tried to raise herself from the pillow. 

“ What is it, Clara; what shall I do for you?” 
asked Mrs. Holeman, gently raising her and 
placing her head upon her own breast to sup- 
port her. 

“TI don’t understand, mother; I can not see 
you, 1”— 

“ Surely she is not yet fully conscious,” whis- 
pered Augusta. 

Clara raised her thin hand and held it a mo- 
ment as if noticing how thin it was. 

“Poor child,” said Augusta consolingly, “it 
is thin and wasted now, but when you grow 
strong and well again, it will be as once it was, 
before this sickness,” and she took the little 
hand lovingly in hers. 

“Tt is not that, not that—O, mother, sister, I 
can not see you—the room is dark—tell me, 
what does it mean ?” 

Mrs. Holeman shivered convulsively as she 
bent her head close to the child, saying, “ Clara, 
can you not see your mother now ?” 

“No,” whispered Clara feebly, “I can see 
nothing.” 

A terrible fear took possession of Mrs. Hole- 
man’s heart. She nobly crushed it back, fear- 
ing her agitation would excite the child, and 
seeing Augusta turn white with dread, she 
motioned her to keep silence, then sent her for 
her father. She laid Clara back upon her pil- 
lows, telling her perhaps excessive weakness 
obscured her sight, which patient quiet and rest 
would in a little time restore. Physicians came, 
and after careful examination called Colonel 
Holeman out of the room. Alone in the hall 
they imparted to him the sad intelligence that 
though his daughter had been spared from the 
grave, it was with the sacrifice of sight. She 
was blind, and the case appeared a hopeless 
one. Hard, hard indeed was it to bear this 
crushing sorrow; he staggered beneath it, and 
went alone to an adjoining room and there 
knelt, and for the first time in his life asked 
the great Creator of all things to create in him 
a new heart, which should be so submissive, so 
attuned to his as to be ever able to say, “ Not 
my will, but thine be done.” Beckoning his 
wife from her position beside her child, he drew 
her from the room and gently told her all. For 
a time she was overwhelmed with grief and 
wept convulsively. 

“O, my beautiful daughter,” she cried, “ for 
whom I hoped so much—my beloved Clara, why 
should this great affliction be sent upon her, so 
young and so fair!” 
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“Dear wife,” said the father, “let us be 
thankful God has given back our child. We 
have promised to repair the errors of her early 
education, and now, though she can not see us, 
can not look upon the faces of those she loves, 
yet the glories of heaven will still be open to 
her gaze. O, it seems to me now we have all 
been long smitten with a terrible blindness, 
which is just passing away! The merits of the 
Redeemer, whom our daughter so yearns to 
know more fully, can be discovered without the 
aid of mortal eyes. Ours will be the task of 
reading to her the Word of God and learning 
with her the truths which to us have seemed of 
solittle importance. Hard as this trial is to bear, 
yet let us not murmur ‘lest a worse thing come 
upon us.’ ” 

Choking back the sobs which welled up from 
the full heart, trying to catch some ray of light 
shining through this great darkness, struggling 
for strength to say, “even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight,” that sorrowing 
mother sat with bowed head, hour after hour, 
while Clara slept, dreading the time when she 
must wake and learn the truth; and O, how 
could she tell her, how could she speak the 
words which would cast a blight over all her 
hopes in life and sweep away every vestige of 
returning happiness? Augusta sat in the far- 
thest corner of the room weeping bitterly, her 
husband beside her trying in vain to comfort 
her. Mr. Holeman sat at the foot of the bed 
watching for the unclosing of the sightless eyes. 
At length, as the dusky shadows of evening 
came on, she awoke, and, as was ever the case, 
her first word was “mother.” Putting her arms 
around her neck she said, “ Mother, I dreamed 
we were all at home and the house was full of 
company as it used to be, and the lawn and the 
trees were so green and beautiful; it was all so 
clear in my dream I seemed to see it all in 
reality—every part of the dear, old home and 
the grounds; tell me truly, mother, shall I ever 
see them again? Will sight return, or am I 
blind indeed ?” 

Mrs. Holeman hesitated; it seemed so hard 
a task to tell her; she drew back from it with 
inward shrinking, and the silent tears dropped 
down upon the upturned face of the child. 

“You are weeping, mother; now I know that 
I am blind, but you need not fear to tell me; I 
can bear it, mother; I can, indeed; and yet how 
I would love to see you all once more! Dear 
sister,” continued she, reaching out for Augusta, 
“T have not seen you since your bridal night; 
I remember well how you leoked then, and 
shall keep the picture in my heart, since God 
wills I may not see you now. Help me, all of 





you, to be brave and true, and thankful, too, 
that reason is still left, and that above all we 
are spared to each other, with hearts made 
better by this affliction.” 

To see the child so bravely bearing up under 
so great a trial was indeed a touching sight. 
Day by day she gathered strength, and though 
an occasional shadow flitted over the fair young 
face, yet so nobly did she struggle against de- 
spondency that all caught a portion of her 
brave, trustful spirit, and each endeavored to 
impart cheerfulness and hope to the other. 





“THE CYPRESS-TREE.” 


yp robins, after going abroad to spend the 
Winter, return each Spring to their former 
eaves-trough, or other domicile, to erect their 
house and bring up their brood. Just there is 
a natural difference between the birds and me. 
The activity which Spring instills into all na- 
ture is contagious, but the variety of methods 
in which it is indulged is almost as noticeable 
among different individuals as in the different 
classes of animal life. 

When the bugs and worms begin to crawl 
out of their cocoons and the trees to hide their 
gaunt skeletons in soft, green raiment, I, in 
common with the rest of humanity, always feel 
like doing something, and almost the only chan- 
nel in which my overflowing energy can find a 
bed is in house-hunting, or emigrating to some 
neighboring town or county. I can never pass 
“For Rent” without an almost irresistible 
longing to penetrate the nooks and crannies 
of the empty tenement. The consequence is, 
that, nearly every Spring—to say nothing of in- 
termediate seasons—it becomes my precious 
privilege to cleanse some rookery of the cob- 
webs and accumulations of some other family, 
abandoning it, in my turn, to the same process 
from somebody else. 

My local attachments being thus weak, one 
April found me going out of my beaten track 
and, in company with several friends, drifting 
down the river to the Louisiana shore. There, 
after installing ourselves in a sniall tenement, 
made habitable by the usual sanitary process, 
we one day yielded to a respite from housekeep- 
ing by taking a ride along Bullet’s Bayou. 
Coming upon the edge of a cypress forest, or 
swamp as it is sometimes called, we paused, 
partly to rest our horses and partly to consult 
with regard to the expediency of attempting to 
push our way through. Leaving my compan- 
ions to solve the more difficult problem of what 
was to be done, I humored the indolent and 
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pleasant habit of falling into reflections of what 
had been. 

The evergreen cypress of America, as is well 
known to botanists, belongs to the extensive 
order Coniferal of the Gymnosperme class. The 
trunks are of giant height and have enormous 
roots, which sometimes perform the friendly 
service of keeping one above the wet, swampy 
soil of the Southern districts; still, they can 
not be infallibly relied upon, and we were hardly 
courageous enough to bring into practical use 
that copy of our childhood, “ Perseverance con- 
quers all things.” Above us the branches in- 
terlaced and the grayish-green moss formed a 
thick canopy, which hung in long pendulous 
festoons like the gray beard of Time, and was 
strikingly suggestive of Absalom’s fate. Below 
us the treacherous soil was covered with grace- 
ful ferns, and as vividly arose to our mental 
vision the fate of the three English soldiers, 
who, in trying to escape the pursuit of General 
Jackson, were ingulfed in Southern marshes. 
It is said there are sermons in stones, and 
surely trees have their history. Had we the 
power to read, many a page in the book of hu- 
man life would be opened to us; here and there 
one of pleasure and happiness, but far the 
greater number of sorrow and anguish. How 
many fugitives had found shelter in this friendly 
swamp, when wearily yet hopefully turning their 
steps toward the “land over which the north 
star hangs;” how many soldiers had lighted 
their bivouac fires in its shelter, and found rest 
after the toilsome marches of the day; how 
often the track of the blood-hound had pressed 
the yielding sod and his dismal howls been 
echoed from tree to tree; how often little 
children had gathered flowers and picked ber- 
ries on its margin, were not told us in words, 
but we knew that such scenes had been. 

Sitting there on our horses, inhaling the 
spicy fragrance which filled the air, invagination 
wandered back to the time when the cypress 
occupied so prominent a part in the history of 
the ancients. Being the most durable of wood, 
coffins for the Athenian heroes were made of 
the earlier species, as were also cases in which 
to deposit the mummies of Egypt. 

In various ways it performed its part at fu- 
nerals, and in battle triumphs its branchlets 
were placed side by side with the laurel, that, 
while honor was given to the warriors who had 
passed unscathed through the dangers of battle, 
lament for the dead might not be forgotten. 
Even in the present age, among secret societies 
and in national calamities, cypress is used as 
an emblem of mourning. 

The evening before the overthrow of the 





French monarchy, as the Girondists were as- 
sembled to take supper once more together, 
Vergneaud filled his glass saying, “ Let us drink 
to the eternity of the republic.” Madam Ro- 
land scattered rose-leaves over his wine. He 
looked around sorrowfully before he drank it, 
then said, “‘ We should drink cypress, not rose- 
leaves, in our wine to-night. In drinking to a 
republic stained with the blood of massacre, 
who knows but we drink to our own death? But 
no matter. Were this wine my own blood, I 
would drink it to liberty and equality.” 

Conscious of the darkness within this “first 
temple” and the falling shadows around us, I 
contented myself with this retrospective view 
of the swamp’s history, and turned me from the 
untenanted prospect to the open country, where 
houses “to let” stood in the place of trees, and 
among which our temporary abode gleamed, its 
colors of white and green inviting us to home 
and rest. 





THE CHURCH. 





N one sense Christ is the life of the Church; 

in another it is the Holy Spirit. The Church 
is a body which the Spirit fills, energizes, quick- 
ens; without whom no external, or ecclesias- 
tical, or governmental organization is of any 
avail. In our day we look to externals, to pe- 
cuniary prosperity, to numbers, to bulk, to 
bustle, to schemes; or to talent, to intellect, to 
eloquence, to learning. What are all these 
without the Holy Ghost? The spirit of the 
age, no doubt, is slow to recognize this purely 
supernatural element. The idea of human 
progress and development which has taken 
possession of men can not co-exist with it. 
The settled conviction of our age, that men are 
finding their way upward by self-reliance and 
personal energy, and that the world is quite 
able—only give it time and scope—to regen- 
erate itself, is utterly at variance with it. But 
in spite of all this, such is God's idea of a 
Church, its root, and life, and constitution, and 
work. 

The all-pervading, all-animating thing which 
makes a Church what it is, a Christian what he 
is, is not a principle, or an idea, or a creed, or 
a dogma, or a rite, or a sentimentalism, or a 
sacrament, but the personal Spirit—he who 
is emphatically called in Scripture “the Holy 
Ghost.” Without him all Churchmanship is 
vain—all creeds, all ceremonies, all services, 
all edifices, all altars, all liturgies, all pictures, 
all processions, all solemnities, all devotions, 
all genuflections, all chantings, are utterly vain. 
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‘oer may be nothing in a name; but the 
same can not be said of faces. No one 
could have looked at the face of William W. 
Cornell, and not felt involuntarily, “There is a 
good man.” His countenance was the very 
expression of benignity. “I like to see that 
gentleman around,” said an observing person, 
“he has such a good face.” While a placid 
grace was the element in which all other ele- 
ments resolved themselves, yet it was not dif- 
ficult to distinguish the subordinate lights and 
shades of a face which was the index of a mind 
remarkable for its union of noble qualities. 
There was the large, full head; the ample fore- 
head, indicative of breadth of understanding; 
the deep, quiet, blue eye, with its thoughtful 
and generous look, which seemed to say to 
every body, I see through you, but I love you 
still; and the gently compressed mouth, which 
silently spoke of purpose in union with reason 
and forbearance. That face, lovely to thou- 
sands, welcome every-where, equally on the 
mart of business and in the assemblies of relig- 
ion, is now gone. We shall look no more upon 
its moral beauty. Little did I think when I 
stepped into his office last January, and re- 
marked casually to him, “I’ve a notion to 
sketch you, and you must not rebel,” that so 
soon this beloved man of God would be re- 
moved from his earthly labors and triumphs! 
He was then apparently in full health and fine 
spirits, and with the promise of many years of 
life and usefulness. 

William W. Cornell was born on Long Island, 
in the State of New York, January 1, 1823. His 
father was a farmer; and both parents were of 
English descent. He was one of a large family 
of children, who had the advantage in early life 
of the simple and healthful discipline of a 
humble and honest country home. He came to 
New York at sixteen years of age, entered the 
shop of his elder brother George, and became 
member of his brother Henry’s family. By 
this brother he was taken to the Green-Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and joined its 
Sunday-school. At eighteen he was converted 
and united with the Church. He was at that 
time a member of Mr. Joseph Longking’s Bible 
class, in connection with such youths as John 
M. Reid, C. C. North, Geo. Collord, and others, 
since noted for their sterling worth. In the 
Sunday-school he made the acquaintance of 
the young lady, Miss Sarah H. Lyon, who 
afterward became his wife, and who ever proved 
to him a true companion. Thus was conceived 
that strong love which always bound him to the 
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Sunday-school. In it he received his deepest 
spiritual impressions, his clearest Scriptural in- 
structions, formed his earfiest friendships, and 
founded his family ties; it is not surprising, 
therefore, that his highest powers should have 
been consecrated to the work of Sunday-school 
instruction. 

The subsequent career of young Cornell was 
soon shaped. He became a teacher in the 
Green-Street school, and continued such until 
his removal to the Jayne-Street charge in 1853. 
About this time he was elected superintendent 
of a colored Sunday-school in the neighbor- 
hood, which position he filled until called to the 
charge of the Jayne-Street school. In 1860 
the Rev. Dr. Foster was transferred from the 
North-West, to the pastoral care of the Wash- 
ington Square Church, a new enterprise which 
was embarrassed with a large debt. Mr. Cor- 
nell at once came to the help of his former pas- 
tor and the noble brethren of that charge, and 
contributed greatly, both by his counsels and 
his means, to their relief. It was on this charge, 
in the Spring of 1864, that I became his pastor, 
and my acquaintance with him first began. As 
a trustee of the Church, and superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, he was an important instru- 
ment in bringing the Church to its present de- 
gree of prosperity. It was here, too, that the 
man first fully showed himself in the unfolding 
of those attributes which soon brought him into 
such prominence, and gave him the wide scope 
of usefulness which employed his last years. 
There were other causes besides his piety, zeal, 
and good sense, which were now distinctively 
in motion, and which helped to set him in the 
foremost rank of the Methodist laymen of New 
York city. They were of a material kind; and 
to understand his influence, they must be ad- 
verted to. 

Mr. Cornell was a very successful man of 
business. The rise, progress, and extent of 
this business in which he was engaged may be 
stated in few words. The two brothers, John 
B. and William W. Cornell, began the manufac- 
ture of iron-work for building purposes in Feb- 
ruary, 1847, in a little wooden shop on Center- 
street, with but a single assistant, and a capital 
of $1,000. In February, 1870, their active cap- 
ital was over $1,000,000, and their pay-rolls bore 
the names of nine hundred workmen, while the 
insignificant foundery of 1847 has grown into a 
five-story iron building, and extended till it cov- 
ers two-thirds of the whole block. The expan- 
sion of their work demanded other accommoda- 
tions, and they erected the extensive founderies 
and shops located on Twenty-Fifth and Twenty- 
Sixth streets, and Eleventh Avenue and the 
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North River. Their shops now cover about 
eight acres, and give employment to a regiment 
of men, and turn out annually thousands of tons 
of iron-work. While the Cornells were not the 
first to apply iron in the construction of build- 
ings, Mr. James Badger, of Boston, having pre- 
ceded them, it is likely that they have out- 
stripped all their competitors in the variety and 
extent of its application. Besides many smaller 
jobs in New York and elsewhere, including the 
construction of turrets and turret machinery of 
the iron clads Minantonomah and Tonawanda, 
for the United States Government, they have 
put up some of the largest and most important 
buildings of the city. Among these, the iron 
work for the new Court-House, the store of 
Claflin & Miller, Herald Building, Park Bank, 
the Stock-Exchange, the New York Life Insur- 
ance building, the Methodist Publishing and 
Mission House, and Mr. A. T. Stewart’s store 
on Tenth-street and Broadway. This last 
structure, by the completion of the angle on 
Ninth-street and Broadway, covers an entire 
block, and is the largest and most superb build- 
ing devoted to mercantile business in the world. 
In looking at it one scarcely knows which most 
to admire, the genius which can create such a 
business as Mr. Stewart’s, or the skill which 
could devise and rear such a palace for its 
transaction. The’ firm have also in progress 
Mr. Stewart’s new hotel for women on Fourth 
Avenue and Thirty-Second and Thirty-Third- 
streets, and Tiffany’s newstore on Union Square. 

Enough has been cited to show the capacity 
of these brothers for business. Their success 
is one of the most remarkable achievements of 
our city, and in acquiring it they have con- 
ducted themselves toward each other, toward 
their customers and their employés, upon strictly 
moral and religious principles. They were broth- 
ers indeed, each trusting the other implicitly, 
and never stopping to ask the reasons for any 
course which was pursued. They did not divide 
their work into departments, but into jobs. For 
example: Mr. William Cornell attended to the 
whole of Mr. Stewart’s work; Mr. John B. 
Cornell never having exchanged over a dozen 
words with Mr. Stewart on business until after 
his brother’s death. In the twenty-three years 
of the closest relationship, during which these 
gentlemen had all the prosperity which could 
possibly gratify ambition, and all the annoyances 
which the conduct of so vast a business must 
unavoidably entail, not an unpleasant word or 
look passed between them. “Nor did I see 
my brother,” says Mr. John B, Cornell, “ in the 
least ruffled as though any thing had gone 
wrong.” For the last eight years they made 





money very rapidly ; it might be said they have 
literally transmuted iron into gold. Old Tubal 
Cain has been their faithful servant, and that 
for the simple reason they have waited promptly 
upon his bidding. While to meet with them at 
their homes or in the sanctuary, you would 
readily take them to be men of leisure—with 
such genial grace were the amenities of home 
and religion dispensed—still never have any 
men more thoroughly and systematically devoted 
themselves to business in its time and place. 
Mr. William W. Cornell’s material prosperity 
was an indispensable adjunct to his prosperity 
as a Christian worker. His elevation in the 
Church, the influence to which he attained, was 
largely due to money. He was not high born ; 
his talents were not showy; his person was not 
commanding; the only eloquence he possessed 
was that of earnest meaning; his piety was 
deep and pervasive, but not more demonstra- 
tive, and perhaps not more sincere than that 
of many: but he knew how to make money and 
how to use it. His experience in the conduct 
of large manufacturing interests, his knowledge 
of men, his patience of details fitted him to be 
an organizer and administrator in Church move- 
ments. He was thus taught how to seize salient 
points, how to inspire courage, how to reconcile 
differences, and combine even discordant forces 
for the production of the highest results. Then, 
in the early perception of his true relation to 
money—the personal expenditure of it for the 
good of mankind—he could not but render him- 
self, as his wealth increased, a growing and 
controlling power among men. It is sometimes 
said, to the disparagement of rich men, “ They 
could not have been what they were without 
their money.” But it is only to their disparage- 
ment if their money was illy gotten and illy 
spent, or hoarded. Money is a prime necessity 
of human life. People may be saints, but can 
not live on grace; however ethereal, they must 
come down to actual wants. Religion, for its 
human progress, requires a metallic track. The 
Church is dependent upon money for the prose- 
cution of its work ; and hence it is ever ready to 
welcome the man who, possessed of large means, 
in the true spirit of the Master who emptied 
himself of heavenly riches, comes forward and 
lays his wealth at the altar of religion and 
humanity. This was the spirit of William Cor- 
nell. “Many a time,” said he, quite recently 
during a collection at the Green-Street Church 
for the cause of city missions, “have I given in 
this house the last cent I had in the world.” 
When a young mechanic belonging to that 
Church, at one of the missionary anniversaries, 
there was a good deal of enthusiasm ; a collec- 
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tor passing down the aisle approached young 
Cornell and asked him what he would give: 
“Fifty dollars,” was the prompt but modest 
reply. ‘Fifty dollars !” said the collector, “that 
is too much for you.” “I can give fifty dollars 
and have fifty left!” was the firm answer. That 
was the end of the matter, but it was not the 
end of the young man. This was the index of 
his future career. Thenceforth his hands were 
ever extended, both publicly and privately, to 
all persons and all causes that commended 
themselves to his judgment. 

It is now easy to see what gave him his 
ascendency. He possessed the true elements 
of comniand and only needed the opportunity. 
God had prepared the man ; but where was his 
place? The opportunity soon came. The New 
York City Sunday-School and Missionary So- 
ciety had been in existence for many years, and 
had accomplished some good work—in giving 
birth to the Sunday-School Union of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and in bringing together 
the Sunday-school teachers of Methodism in 
New York to listen to occasional addresses, 
and so promoting unity and emulation in the 
work—but it lacked force and money. It had 
no organizing and vitalizing soul; it had no 
friend of large views and equally large means. 
Here and there, in one or two detached spots, 
it had sought to sustain mission schools, but 
the work, though good, was feeble and wholly 
inadequate to the wants of the city, and not at 
all what, even as a beginning, the hour required. 
Methodism had made some noble efforts for 
expansion within a few years, under the gener- 
ous benefactions of Mr. Henry J. Baker and 
others, but, on the whole, was not doing its duty 
to any class of the population. The members 
of this society as well as others felt the urgent 
need of some more decided aggressive meas- 
ures, and in looking around for a leader, all 
turned to Mr. Cornell as the suitable person. 
It was agreed that his experience as a Sunday- 
school laborer, his sympathy with the poor, his 
rapidly accumulating income, his liberality in 
giving, his unaffected and genuine piety and 
eminent executive ability, would fully qualify 
him for the position. He was accordingly elected 
President of the Society in the Spring of 1865. 
After a little hesitation—for the post, with such 
views of official responsibility as he entertained, 
involved a great deal of mental and physical 
labor—he accepted the office, and entered 
promptly upon its duties, dividing his time be- 
tween the superintendency of the Washington 
Square School and the schools of the mission. 
New life was speedily infused into the organiza- 
tion, and it began to assume larger proportions, 





and to show unusual activity. At the close of 
the first year there were six schools, with one 
hundred and seventeen officers and teachers, 
and 1,193 scholars under the care of the mission. 

In 1866 the Society obtained a charter, and 
applied to the New York and New York East 
Conferences for preachers to take charge of the 
work, and to impart a thorough Church organ- 
ization to it. Mr. Cornell, as a manager of the 
New York City Mission and Tract Society, a 
general organization comprising all evangelical 
Christians, had seen the embarrassment arising 
from the want of pastors for the poor. That 
Society does not propose to Church any body, 
but so soon as man, woman, or child is con- 
verted through its agency, he or she is directed 
by the missionaries or teachers to the nearest 
evangelical Church for membership and pastoral 
care. It is easy to see how impracticable such 
a process is, what a chilling effect if must have 
upon a poor person to be turned out of the 
little nursery where the first experience of 
divine and human love may have been felt, to 
find a Church home among strangers from 
whom there can hardly be expected a proper 
affection and a sufficiently tender consideration ! 
Pastors, then, the parents and children of our 
missions shall have—men whom they can love 
and with whom they can feel perfectly at home in 
their own spiritual birth-places. Such was his 
reasoning ;_ it was thoroughly Wesleyan, and 
the sequel has proved itssvisdom. Two effi- 
cient ministers were accordingly appointed, and 
have been continued in charge as superintend- 
ents until this time. The report for the year 
closing with 1866, there were 10 schools, 187 
officers and teachers, and 1,862 scholars—a gain 
of four schools, 70 officers and teachers, and 
669 scholars. On the first of May, 1866, there 
was one organized Church society, with two 
classes and thirty-seven members. On the 31st 
of December, 1866, there were six regular 
Church societies, with ten classes numbering 
247 members and probationers. The mission- 
ary pastors and their assistants visited 15,728 
families; distributed 22,390 pages of tracts; 
preached 332 sermons; held 271 prayer-meet- 
ings, and Igt class-meetings ; attended 38 fu- 
nerals, and baptized 87 persons. During the 
year several of the missions became self-sup- 
porting, and gave handsome sums to the Society 
for the help of less prosperous missions in other 
parts of the city. The total receipts of the 
Treasurer from all sources during the year 
were $31,853.72, an increase of $29,472.58 over 
the previous year. Two mission chapels, cost- 
ing $20,622, were erected and paid for, and 
became the permanent property of the Society. 
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One of these, the beautiful chapel on West 
Thirty-Fifth-street, with its ground costing $11,- 
201.64, was the gift of the President, and only 
a part of what he contributed for the year. 

The year 1867 was even more prosperous. 
Two additional regular pastors were appointed 
from the Conferences. The society year was 
extended from January to March; and in March, 
1868, the report shows: 12 schools ; 292 officers 
and teachers, and 2,985 scholars; 11 Church 
organizations ; 28 classes, numbering 712 mem- 
bers and probationers ; the gain for the year 
being 1,228 officers, teachers, and scholars, and 
465 Church members. The receipts for the 
fourteen months amounted to $65,766.95, being 
an increase over the year 1866 of $33,913.23; 
and the total property possessed, clear of all 
indebtedness, $71,600. The report not only 
abounds in full information as to work and 
results, but also is adorned with admirable cuts 
of the new chapels either completed or pro- 
jected. The year ending March, 1869, was 
crowned with equal success. A new and hand- 
some church was erected on Perry-street and 
paid for; a new school was started on West 
Forty - Fourth-street, which was soon after 
merged into St. Luke’s Church. The estimated 
value of the property for this year was a total 
of $128,300; and expenses for the year, $56,- 
355.06. This last'sum was inclusive of sums 
raised by the schools and expended for their 
own benefit, In every department there was 
the same increase. The Annual Report pays 
the following tribute to the President, who, it 
should be remembered, was the motive power 
of all this work : “ The President of the Society, 
by his thorough devotion to its interests, his 
presence in the meetings of Committees, atid of 
the Board, his :promptness of action in all the 
departments of the work, and by his large 
liberality, has inspired the whole movement with 
energy and confidence.” During the year 1869 
the Perry-Street and the St. Luke’s Church 
were separated from the mission, with a loss to 
the society of 325 Church members and 728 
pupils ; and still the property of the society, by 
an abstract of the report of March, 1870, was 
$145,902, the Church membership 559, and Sun- 
day-school membership 3,233; and the total 
expenditures, $30,514.43. Nine missionaries 
were wholly or partly employed. During the 
last four years the Society raised and expended 
in its noble work $198,509.83. While liberal 
collections were taken in most if not all the 
Methodist Churches toward this sum, yet the 
bulk of it was given by the President. One 
hundred thousand dollars stands in his own 


_ name, besides the various gifts which he made 





privately or in the names of others. And the 
amounts which he contributed to this cause 
were but a part of what he gave. For five 
years past he contributed to various benevolent 
objects not less than $250,000. He knew no 
partiality, had no pet schemes, rode no hobbies, 
but his charity, like the sun, shone alike upon 
all, and cheered every measure with its beams. 

The City Sunday-School and Missionary So- 
ciety remains the grandest work of his life and 
the noblest monument of his memory. His 
sudden death well-nigh stunned his fellow-la- 
borers; but recovering from the shock they are 
showing their sorrow for him by rising to the 
grandeur of his conceptions, with the-determi- 
nation that his plans shall be pushed to comple- 
tion. They have elected a layman of financial 
skill and sterling worth as President, and two 
growing young men as vice-presidents, and the 
new year emerges auspiciously from the dark 
depression with which the death of the late 
President enshrouded the closing of the last. 

No greater seeming calamity could have be- 
fallen New York Methodism than the fall of 
this wise and good man at this juncture. It is 
impossible wholly to conjecture the possibilities 
of good to our cause which were wrapped up in 
him, in view of his comprehensive benevolence 
in connection with a business the prospective 
growth of which can not well be calculated. 
Already counting his yearly income by hundreds 
of thousands, he would soon, in all probability, 
have been able to dispense hundreds of thou- 
sands in charities. He leaves no son old 
enough to carry forward his work; but happily 
for the Church he leaves a brother, the senior 
partner of the firm, who, with his son, sympa- 
thizes in the grand aims of the departed saint ; 
while through all the ranks of the Church his 
self-sacrificing zeal must kindle an enthusiasm 
hitherto unknown and unfelt. 

Mr. William Cornell affords one of the most 
beautiful examples of a man sprung from the 
common people. He was in the proper sense 
self-made. Modest almost to diffidence, he yet 
knew how to go forward at the call of duty, and 
never allowed a false self-distrust to weaken his 
hands, or to abate his enterprise. Diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, was 
peculiarly his rule of life. In endeavoring to 
analyze his character it is hard to determine 
where to begin. He looks best as a whole; 
indeed, his eminence was in the admirable com- 
bination of faculties and graces. There was 
such a happy poise of attributes that you could 
scarcely think upon one distinctively, before 
you saw another immediately coming to view 
for recognition, and modifying it. His caution 
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would strike any observer, and you would 
hasten to write him a conservative; but before 
the word was formed you would be quite as 
ready to rate him a radical. By his strong 
common sense he was such a discerner of hu- 
man character that you would have thought he 
could trust but few if any persons; and yet so 
abounding was his charity that he seemed to 
trust all men. He told me once he rarely if 
ever had his confidence misplaced. His good 
heart, full of generous affections, rendered him 
hopeful of his race. And this hopefulness, 
with his trust in the Savior, his habitual de- 
pendence upon Divine Providence, and the 
constant sense of thorough integrity of motive 
which he maintained, imparted to him great 
cheerfulness and uniformity of temper. “What 
you saw him once,” said his wife, “you saw 
him always; he was ever the same, whether 
alone with his family or in company.” 

He had a genius for Sunday-schools. In 
soul he was a perfect child, and this all children 
under his care knew and felt. He would stoop 
to them, talk with them, put them in such a 
tender, loving way that he would go straight 
into their hearts, and their eyes would sparkle 
with delight. Yet he could be firm as occasion 
for discipline required; and farthest from rely- 
ing wholly upon his gentleness and love for 
success, he was, as a superintendent, one of the 
most diligent of students. He studied himself 
and urged his teachers to study; dilatoriness 
and ignorance, under the mask of good inten- 
tions, received no countenance from him. In 
all respects he was one of the most industrious 
of men. His industry and intelligence were 
reciprocal in their action; he knew how to work, 
and he worked as one who knew tie worth of 
work. As the President of the Sunday-School 
and Missionary Society he did extraordinarily 
well, because he understood the situation, and 
the body of the Society simply followed its 
head. His sound, literal judgment illumined 
every point it touched. 

When fitting up parsonages for the first mis- 
sionaries appointed, I remarked, “Why, you 
are making them very fine.” “Yes,” said he, 
“who should have better? When men have 
been all day visiting among the sick and 
wretched they ought to have the most inviting 
homes to come to.” Was there ever a truer 
philosophy? His conscience not only obliged 
him to give, but Wisdom said, “Give cheerfully, 
and give while you live.” If he had any maxim 
at all it was, “ Do now what you have to do.” 
On one occasion I heard him remark in a little 
address, “ People say to me sometimes I am 
giving too mnuch—that I am injuring myself and 





my family. I tell them I keep my own ac- 
counts, and I know just how they stand, and 
that I am better off every year.” And this 
same sound judgment which prompted him to 
be the dispenser of his own money, showed also 
the altar at which it was kindled, and that he 
not only gave his means while he lived, but 
labored personally for the salvation of souls. 
While bestowing his thoughts upon great plans, 
and expending vast sums for their execution, he 
was not content to sit at home and leave others 
to reap the rich harvests of happiness which 
are to be gathered only in the contact of strug- 
gling souls. No man was more at home in a 
revival, and rejoiced with more exquisite joy in 
the conversion of penitents. One of the last 
efforts he made before his fatal illness, an ill- 
ness induced by an attendance upon a protracted 
meeting, was to urge a prominent member of 
the congregation at Washington Heights to be 
reconciled to God. One of the last cups of 
blessing put to his lips was to know on earth 
that his youngest child, his only son, had united 
with the Church. And if he could have indi- 
cated a choice no prayers and no songs would 
have been more grateful to him in death than 
those of little children. 

A group of heroic men have lately died. All 
of them were yet in the fullness of their powers 
and usefulness, but none among them can be 
more missed in the several spheres of labor 
and friendship, to which they were called, than 
William W. Cornell in his. As one after an- 
other in quick succession they were summoned 
away, we said, “ How can he be spared?” Alas, 
God has taken M’Clintock, Thomson, Kings- 
ley, Foss, and Cornell, too. But in falling their 
ripe souls have scattered seeds which shall 
spring up in ever-widening harvests; hundreds 
and thousands shall be reproduced to multiply 
their lives and extend their influence. 

I close with this just tribute to Mr. Cornell 
from a letter of Bishop Janes written March 
19th: “I feel very sad indeed at the intelligence 
of his decease. He was so simple, so devoted, 
so liberal—one of the noblest laymen in the 
excellent ranks of Methodism—peerless among 
good men, and useful men, and indeed great 
men. Great indeed is the loss of the Church.” 


——_—_—_——__ e —_——_ 


THE amusement of reading is among the 
greatest consolations of life; it is the nurse of 
virtue; the upholder of adversity; the prop of 
independence; the supporter of just pride; the 
strengthener of elevated opinions; a shield 
against the tyranny of all petty passions; the 
repeller of the fool’s scoff and the knave’s reason, 
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ASPECTS OF MODERN MATERIALISM. 


SECOND PAPER. 


| prea with the wonderful progress in the 
arts and sciences, which we have indicated, 
there has been an equally great and rapid 
change in the intellectual and moral outlook of 
society. There has been a sudden lifting up 
of humanity in those parts of the world where 
these advances have been made. It is almost 
as if men had been living in a dense fog or mist 
of ignorance and superstition, and suddenly the 
sun had broken through the clouds and poured 
over all the blaze of day. Or better still, as if 
we had been till recently living in Plato’s imag- 
inary cave, seeing only the shadows of things 
and frightened by them, till suddenly a mighty 
revolution had hurled the covering from our 
cave and let in on us the broad daylight. 

Men see now in a wider, clearer vision. 
There has come upon the race a wonderful 
emancipation from the thralldom of error, of 
fear, of superstition, of injustice, and of tyr- 
anny. The race has suddenly reached a sphere 
of thought and breadth of view higher and 
greater than that of philosophers in the olden 
time. The light of science has dispelled a 
thousand mysteries, before which only a little 
time ago men trembled with fear and apprehen- 
sion. How short a time it seems since even 
the chemist himself was startled by the burst- 
ing of his flask or crucible, and, ignorant of the 
cause, attributed it to the presence of an evil 
spirit, while nearly the whole race stood in 
trembling awe of the power of the alchemist 
and astrologer, declaring that his few chemical 
experiments, or his limited calculations on the 
stars, could only have been accomplished by a 
league with the devil! How far we are now 
removed from it, and yet how short a time it 
seems since not only the ignorant masses, but 
kings and rulers, trembled in the presence of an 
eclipse, and the most fearful forebodings of evil 
attended the approach of a comet! Almanacs 
and prognostications of the future were forbid- 
den to be published as “against the express 
command of God.” Scarcely a century has 
passed since men were still seeing strange vis- 
ions, wandering ghosts, signs in the heavens, 
fiery swords flashing across the sky, rivers 
flowing backward toward their source, and only 
another century back and we reach the reign 
of sorcery and witchcraft, when diabolical pos- 
session was common, men and women were 
turned into wolves and prowled about the cem- 
eteries, and when thousands of deluded wretches 
were condemned to death in the most terrible 
forms by kings, and judges, and bishops, as 





deluded and superstitious as the victims them- 
selves. How.a few years has forever changed 
and removed these fears and superstitions! 
The tricks of the alchemist have ended in the 
grand discoveries of the chemist, and the guesses 
of the astrologer have passed away before the 
wonderful and minute calculations of the as- 
tronomer. We send men now to study minutely 
the phenomena of an eclipse, and even our 
children smoke their glasses and watch with 
delight the shadow on the sun and moon. 

What a change, too, has come upon our so- 
cial and moral relations! But a little while ago 
the many were but subjects and serfs to the 
few. The individual was nothing, the State 
and the ruling classes were every thing. And 
this was a radical evil running through all so- 
ciety. There was no recognition of the worth 
and dignity of a human being as such. The 
State only knew the individual as a subject, and 
as the masses were not participators in the gov- 
ernment, their only right was an abject submis- 
sion and obedience to the laws of their superi- 
ors. These superiors alone were recognized as 
citizens, all others were as barbarians, foreign- 
ers, slaves, and were ignored, despised, and 
crushed. 

Even profound philosophers could not look 
through this veil of sophistry and injustice. 
Socrates looked with contempt on those who 
could not live without labor. Plato looked upon 
warriors and politicians as honorable classes, 
but artisans and agriculturists were but produ- 
cers for these higher classes, and merchants he 
placed in a lower rank still, as mere distributers 
of the luxuries of the great. Aristotle thought 
no gentleman could be engaged in any labor 
without degradation. Cicero thought it sense- 
less to respect collectively the laborers whom 
we despise individually. The poor were judged 
incapable of virtue or wisdom. The master 
was the tyrant, and the servants his wretched 
subjects, whom he bought and sold, whom he 
could punish and torture as he pleased, whom 
he could put to death with or without reason, 
and even for his own amusement. The multi- 
tudes could obtain no right of property in the 
soil, and until within two centuries, they could 
not even attain the dignity of renters, but were 
serfs attached to the soil, and denied even the 
privilege of wandering in search of employment 
or higher wages. Domestic happiness was a 
blessing scarcely thought of. Those tender 
affections which shqulid bind together the differ- 
ent members of a family, and on the exercise 
of which the happiness of families so much 
depends, were little regarded and seldom culti- 
vated. In fact, the very constitution of families 
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was wrong in most cases, and the prevailing 
regulations of domestic life were rather calcu- 


lated to breed wretchedness and strife than to | 


promote harmony and bliss. 

How changed now is this state of society! 
All these inhumanities have passed away. 
“ Man, ¢hou art the great work of God” is the 
watchword of modern society. Man is greater 
than society. Government is his servant, not 
his master. The perfection of society must 
be sought through the perfection of the indi- 
vidual, not the strength of the State through 
crushing the individual. “ All men are created 
free and equal, and have inalienable rights.” 
Man is free and has no master but his God. 
These principles have penetrated our modern 
life, and like a divine leaven are transforming 
society, liberating the enslaved, securing justice 
to the poor and needy, demanding equal rights 
and privileges for all. 

While we recognize with devout thankfulness 
this rapid march of civilization toward a higher 
and grander stage, and believe that we are des- 
tined no more to go backward or sink again 
into the ignorance, the superstitions, and the 
injustices of the past, we must not overlook the 
fact that this very progress has its dangers; 
that these very forces let loose in modern soci- 
ety, so mighty for the accomplishment of good, 
are equally mighty for evil. It is all well enough 
to plow the ocean in palatial steamers, and 
drive over mountains and valleys after the iron 
steed, but it is well also to remember that the 
very force which impels our vessel has power 
also to blow her to pieces, and the iron horse, 
if he leaps the track, will hurl us to death. 
And all the more certain will be the destruction 
because of the rapidity of the speed and the 
might of the force which is driving us. 

Let us look at the directions in which these 
dangers lie. 

The progress of science has brought upon us 
an age of intellectual restlessness. We have 
said it has wrought out for us great emancipa- 
tions. It has removed the shackles of ignorance 
and superstition. It has diffused education widely 
through communities. It has produced an age 
of thought and a race of thinkers. And can 
there be any danger in this? Certainly not, in 
real intelligence, in true science, in accurate 
thought. Man’s highest prerogative is the dis- 
covery of truth, and he can be injured by no 
truth, however extensive or however profound. 
All truth leads up to God if carried to its proper 
terminus. But false education is error. A 
half-truth is falsehood. The danger of this 
advancing intelligence lies in its state of transi- 
tion. Progress is not per ‘ection, but advance- 





ment toward it, and it is while passing through 
the region of half-truths that we are in danger. 
It is while the ship is coasting along the shore 
that she is in danger of the rocks and reefs, and 
needs the careful and steady pilot, not when 
she has gained the broad and fathomless ocean. 

Liberty to think and inquire as we please, is 
also freedom from limitations and restraints. 
The danger that lies along the path of modern 
intellectual progress is that which comes from 
the absence of wholesome restraint, of just lim- 
itations, of accepted and certain standards of 
appeal. It is that of hasty conclusion. Never 
did we more need than now the motto, “ Make 
haste slowly.” The real danger lies in the 
direction of skepticism and materialism. Per- 
haps no mind ever passed through a process 
of high development that did not see lying all 
along the pathway this terrible ravine into which 
it could plunge in any moment. Perhaps the or- 
deal through which intellect in its highest growth 
must pass is this, of sweeping by the very verge 
of doubt, of atheistic materialism, and yet main- 
taining its steady hold upon its Creator. When 
whole nations start forward on this march of 
intellect, and plunge into the boundless field of 
inquiry, whole nations must pass through the 
same ordeal, and if they cling fast to God and 
his eternal truth they will triumph, and achieve 
the highest possible state on earth—if they for- 
get the Fountain of all Truth, and plunge into 
atheism and materialism, they will rush into 
anarchy and social death. 

This is the ordeal through which modern 
society is passing. It must be remembered 
that most of our improvements are material 
improvements ; that our progress has been to 
a great extent material progress, and that our 
advancement in knowledge has been advance- 
ment chiefly in material science. That such 
progress should bring with it powerful ma- 
terialistic tendencies is not strange. That such 
wonderful achievements should beget pride and 
boastfulness of intellect we might expect. That 
such conquests over the errors, and supersti- 
tions, and beliefs of the past, should beget skep- 
tical doubt of all past beliefs is natural. That 
the explanation of so many mysteries shoul 
beget the belief that all mysteries must give 
way to man’s intellect, or be thrown out of his 
faith or belief, is an easy conclusion. When 
men have resolved so many phenomena of 
nature, without need of appeal to any other 
than natural forces and laws, it is not difficult 
to begin to suspect that all phenomena may be 
so explained, and that we may account for the 
universe and all its mysteries by the forces and 
laws which we find operating in the universe itself, 
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Thus the inquiring mind trembles on the 
verge of a universal materialism, the last analy- 
sis of which is atheism. A universe that can 
make itself needs no God. A world that con- 
tains within itself all necessary material and 
forces out of which to evolve all its phenomena, 
needs no Creator. Thus the student of geology, 
delighted by its wonderful revelations, tracing 
upon the rocks and in the everlasting hills a 
record of immeasurable evolution and develop- 
ment, a history of ages before which the mind 
grows dizzy, begins to feel that the world has 
been through these countless ages building up 
itself. The history of so many ages may be an 
eternal history, and a development so great, so 
gradual, so wonderful, may be a simple evolu- 
tion of natural forces with no infinite mind, no 
God behind them. The chemist, as he masters 
law after law, reduces substance after substance 
to its simplest elements, traces the ever-shifting 
manifestations of material forces, affinities, and 
laws, and finds himself constantly increasing in 
ability to account for all the minuter phenomena 
of nature by the action of these substances and 
forces, is in danger of seeing no God behind 
them all, nothing but substance and forces 
acting and interacting by their own nature. 
The physiologist who is constantly explaining 
the phenomena of animal life by the natural 
laws of organization, and who sees in man him- 
self but a wonderful laboratory of chemical 
changes, a system of decomposition and recom- 
position by chemical laws, a beautiful and har- 
monious interlay of the forces of light, heat, 
and electricity with a few simple material sub- 
stances, the very brain itself only a concen- 
trated electro-magnetic battery, is tempted to 
see nothing else in this complicated machinery 
but matter and force, with nothing spiritual, 
nothing immortal underlying and outliving them. 

Here, then, lies the danger of our rapid and 
wonderful intellectual progress. It is toa great 
extent progress in the knowledge of material 
things. It is materialistic in its tendency. It 
is prone to overlook the spiritual, the divine, 
the immortal that underlie and interpenetrate all 
these materigl things. What is the remedy? 
To retrograde? No. To discourage or im- 
pede this inquiring spirit? No. The only path 
of safety is onward. The danger is on the 
route, not at its terminus. God is at the end 
of it, the spiritual and the eternal lie at the 
bottom. Our salvation is to press forward until 
we find the Creator in his own creation, and to 
plunge deeper until we touch the eternal and 
the spiritual that underlies it all. To guide 
this awakened mind safely along this path of 
inquiry, to steady it as it walks these dangerous 





heights, to lead it through this labyrinth of 
knowledge up to the highest and final expres- 
sion of truth, God, eternity, and immortality, is 
the true work of the Christian minister and 
Christian philosopher. To cling close to the 
rock, to hold fast to God, and Christ, and im- 
mortality while walking this way of knowledge, 
is the only safety for the student. The Creator 
may seem far away as we study some of his 
works, we may have to go far down toward the 
bottom of things before we find him; but he is 
there, and our faith must grasp and hold him 
till our studies, our researches, and our reason 
itself shall at last find and touch him. Around 
the cross we will often find, as at Calvary itself, 
a gathering darkness, and feel the earth tremble 
and quake, but fear not; the cross is still there 
and the Christ is on it, and the darkness and 
the shaking are but the throes of a new birth 
into a higher and better life. 

But we notice still another dangerous tend- 
ency, growing out of our progress and pros- 
perity. Our improvement in the arts and our 
enlarged range of knowledge have brought us 
a vast increase of wealth. The wonderful ma- 
chinery which is now doing the labor of the 
world has increased our power of production a 
thousand-fold, and the discoveries of science 
have revealed to us vast sources of wealth be- 
fore unknown. The mechanic arts are bring- 
ing around us comforts and luxuries with such 
plentifulness that what used to be the costly 
luxuries of the few have now become the com- 
mon possession of the multitudes. These won- 
derful machines, capable of doing the work of 
thousands of men, have lightened labor, and 
set whole classes free from toil, and given rest 
and leisure to multitudes. These avenues of 
wealth, and ease, and luxury, are open to all. 
The opportunities of amassing wealth lie around 
us, offering every-where their seductive attrac- 
tions. They inspire an activity and devotion 
to business never known before. They create 
a restlessness and impatient haste to be rich, 
such as the world has never before witnessed. 
Among laborers, manufacturers, merchants, poli- 
ticians, and even men devoted to literature and 
science, the thirst of gold is an absorbing 
passion. 

Here again is developed a dangerous mate- 
rialism. Society becomes so much occupied 
with its business, so intensely devoted to earthly 
and daily claims as to have but little time for 
spiritual and eternal concerns. The present 
eclipses the future. The material obscures the 
spiritual. Faith in the things eternal grows 
weak and even dies before the intense devotion 
to the present. There grows up out of this 
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earnest life an earthly absorption—materialism, 
in the sense of devotion to the present life and 
interests, implying indifference and forgetfulness 
toward things unseen and future. 

One of the saddest aspects of our modern 
society—a result of this supreme devotion to 
wealth—is the loss of the repose and content- 
ment which spring from a firm faith in the just 
compensations of the future life. Hence a dis- 
contented and murmuring restlessness among 
those to whose lot do not fall the wealth and 
honoss of the world, an impatience under the 
almost necessary and unavoidable ills of our im- 
perfect life here. The poor, but little cheered 
by the hopes of a future life of rest and happi- 
ness, groan discontentedly after the ease and 
luxury possessed by their neighbors, but denied 
to them. The laborer looks enviously on the 
greater success of the employer, and murmurs 
because he can not possess the treasures which 
lie so near hini, but which still elude his grasp. 
The sufferer, with faith eclipsed and immortality 
shadowed, groans often less for the pain he 
endures than for the deprivation of enjoyments 
which he sees all around him. Women, with 
so many avenues of pleasure open, with so 
many luxuries touching them on every side, 
with so many opportunities of enjoyment before 
them, and with the great significance of immor- 
tality, and heaven, and duty, and the compen- 
sations of God’s future beclouded, grow restless 
and discontented under the natural disabilities 
that sex has placed upon them, and dissatisfied 
with the sacred mission of self-denial, and care, 
and toil entailed upon them by their very wom- 
anhood. It is this aspect of modern materi- 
alism that is saddest of all; this forgetfulness 
of the future and absorption in the present; 
this waning of the influence of spiritual and 
heavenly compensations for earth’s duties and 
sorrows, before the powerful attraction of pres- 
ent material and sensual enjoyments. We have 
read of an eagle that, flying over a valley of ice, 
saw a dead body lying. The bird descended 
from its lofty flight, and was so long feasting on 
the carcass that when it thought to mount 
again it could not, for its feet had become 
frozen to the ice on which it rested. And how 
many, from a low, sordid love of the world, are 
now becoming so frozen to it that they are 
losing all power to rise above it! 

In the midst of these materialistic tendencies 
there is nothing so much needed as a living, 
spiritual, earnest religious life. We would have 
nothing to fear, much, indeed, to rejoice in, if 
in the midst of this wonderful intellectual pro- 
gress, in this hour of earnest thought and in- 
quiry, in this day of a vast uncovering of the 





material resources of the world, we could pre- 
serve a holy Church, a royal priesthood, a 
peculiar people, whose conversation is in heaven, 
and whose life is a daily demonstration of things 
Divine, spiritual, and immortal. The perpetual 
rebuke to skepticism is a simple faith mani- 
fested in actual life. The unanswerable argu- 
ment to materialism is a human life realizing 
spiritual things. The everlasting shame to 
worldliness is a heavenly-minded Christian. 
Give us these, and they will leaven and con- 
serve modern thought and modern progress, 
and eventually turn what now seems so threat- 
ening and dangerous into forces on the side 
of God, and truth, and righteousness. While 
the world is passing through this ordeal, while 
multitudes are groping and feeling their way 
toward the light, while treasures of gold are 
sinking so many into perdition, let the people 
of God be as rocks immovably resting on the 
everlasting foundations—as beacon lights direct- 
ing the doubtful, and the weary, and the heavy 
Jaden, to the anchorage of truth and faith—and 
as men who endure as seeing Him who is in- 
visible, and who look not at the things that are 
seen and temporal, but at the things which are 
unseen, but eternal. 
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NUMBER IX. 
VEGETABLES, 

EGETABLES, technically so called, are 
very properly considered a low and poor 

diet. The amount of nutrition they contain is 
small, and their fiber is often coarse and tough. 
They include only roots, leaves, and stalks; and 
in this fact we find a reason for their inferiority 
to fruits and grains. As I have already said, 
the vegetable organism is the great alembic for 
the preparation of food for animals. But while 
the power is accumulated by the action of vege- 
table life, it does not reside alike in all parts of 
the vegetable form; it is stored up more par- 
ticularly in the fruit and seed, the part intended 
to reproduce and multiply other similar organ- 
isms. The stalks, leaves, and roots are merely 
used to elaborate and perfect this vital energy ; 
and so it happens that fruits and grains are a 
much higher order of food than roots and leaves. 
There are, however, some roots, and espe- 
cially some tubers, which are themselves the de- 
positories of vitality, so far as to be capable of 
reproducing a new plant. I believe nearly all 
our esculent roots and tubers are of this kind. 
But while this distinction assigns them a higher 
rank among aliments than most of the stalks 
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and leaves, it does nat by any means make 
them equal to the fruits and grains. And be- 
cause they contain some nutrition, it does not 
therefore follow that we must eat them. There 
are many other animals upon the earth that re- 
quire nourishment besides man; and though 
man may often have been reduced to the neces- 
sity of sharing the proper food of the lower 
animals, it does not follow that he ought to con- 
tinue that style of diet, when he has higher and 
more nutritious food at his command. It is no 
doubt largely for lack of such distinctions as 
these that the vegetarian system is so justly 
condemned. For my part I have very little 
fancy for the idea that turnips, potatoes, and 
calbbage should form the staples of the diet of a 
being who seems intended to be the master- 
piece of creation. In confirmation of this view, 
I find in Brinton on “ Food and its Digestion,” 
a recent work of some character—though I am 
very far from indorsing all its ideas—an admis- 
sion which would more properly have been 
quoted in the chapter on Grains and Seeds: 
“The seeds of the cerealia are not only the 
most important of all the varieties of vegetable 
food, but they may even be ranked above all 
other alimentary substances, animal as well as 
vegetable.” 

But if we undertake to act at all in accord- 
ance with such an estimate of the low character 
of roots and leaves, we shall find that the 
greatest demand for them arises from the use 
that is made of them with meats, especially for 
dinner. Perhaps the converse is still stranger, 
that vegetables are rarely eaten without meats. 
Habit, no doubt, has much to do with these 
rules. ‘The fact that we often do eat meat for 
breakfast and for supper without vegetables 
shows that their association is not founded in 
the nature of things. In the notable experi- 
ments of Dr. Beaumont and Alexis St. Martin 
it was a constant fact that the vegetables were 
more difficult of digestion than most other sub- 
stances eaten; that as a general rule they re- 
quired the most careful previous mastication, 
the longest time in the stomach, and that they 
were one of the most frequent causes of dis- 
turbance. Fats, fat meats, and cheese only were 
more notable in these respects. Animal and 
farinaceous substances were the most easily and 
comfortably managed. 

But allowance must be made for all circum- 
stances. Invaluable as these experiments were, 
and much as they contributed to the advance- 
ment of dietetic science, they were seriously 
deficient in many respects. They did not suf- 
ficiently recognize the influence of habit and the 
nature of the gastric secretion; that it must be- 





come to some extent adapted to the aliment 
which it was required to digest. St. Martin 
seems to have lived largely on meats. Very 
few experiments are recorded in which animal 
food in some shapeedid not form a part of the 
meal, whether for breakfast, dinner, or supper ; 
and the experiments on vegetables were usually 
made when they were eaten with the meals. 
On one occasion a head of raw cabbage, eaten 
by itself, digested in two hours and a half. 
Boiled cabbage, eaten with meats, required four 
hours and a half; but it is not stated whether 
it was boiled with the meat,sor with grease of 
any kind. We have studied these experiments 
carefully, and we see nothing in them to prove 
that there is any marked “ fitness of things ” in 
associating meats and vegetables as we do. 
The idea, upon which some physiologists in- 
sist, that all our habits of eating, drinking, con- 
dimenting, etc., have been dictated by a nicety 
of instinct which is better than reason, is one 
of the most pernicious doctrines which we find 
in modern, so-called, scientific books. The 
strongest “instinct” there is about it is that 
which demands the gratification of the appetite, 
at any cost; and the above pernicious doctrine 
gives full sanction thereto. Until we set this 
doctrine aside we shall make very little real 
progress in dietetic science. 

The facts that vegetables contain much water 
and little nutriment are not the chief objec- 
tions against their use. The same facts might 
be alleged against fruits. Large quantities of 
water are demanded by the system, and it is 
much better to take it in fruits, or even in roots, 
than by itself. Nor is great concentration of 
nutriment desirable. A certain large propor- 
tion of bulkiness is inaispensable to the perfect 
action of all the digestive organs, and it is well 
to eat fruits, or even roots, with the grains, in 
order to secure this object also. But the char- 
acteristics of the nutriment in the fruits, of their 
fiber, of the quantity and quality of their acids, . 
are so far superior to those of the roots as to 


.turn the scale in their favor by a vast prepon- 


derance ; to say nothing of the far greater satis- 
faction which they afford to the eye and to the 
taste. 

But the agriculturist and the political econ- 
omist will say that ofatoes are very easily 
raised, and afford a greater amount of nutri- 
ment per acre, with the same amount of labor, 
than any other plant! And has it come to this ? 
Are men to be fed by the acre, like sheep and 
hogs, or even with less discrimination, rather 
than to give themselves the trouble of ascer- 
taining and producing that which shall give 
them the highest physical and mental pertec- 
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tion? The deficiency in the diet of the Irish 
peasant arises not necessarily so much from 
the lack of variety in his kinds of food as in the 
lack of variety in the elements of this his one 
kind of food. We have no reason to suppose 
that any such results would accrue from living 
on wheat, using the whole of the kernel, or 
even on oats, a still less perfect food. I sup- 
pose that the Scotch are, many of them, almost 
or quite as exclusive in living on oats as the 
Irish on potatoes, but with very different re- 
sults. 

In our own country potatoes are often greatly 
degenerated in value by the rot, as well as raised 
to prices quite exorbitant considering the pro- 
portion and quality of nutriment which they 
afford. It is, therefore, a very advisable thing 
to understand that they are by no means indis- 
pensable to our tables, and not nearly so desir- 
able as we have been accustomed to consider 
them. This is partly my apology for devoting 
so large a space to this subject. I would not 
intimate that the potato is a really hurtful article 
of diet as we commonly take it with other food. 
I would quite prefer a meal of that to one of 
bolted flour bread, though I do not choose to 
live on either. Indifferent as it is, however, it 
is the best of the roots and tubers. It contains 
about twenty-five per cent. nutriment, a large 
proportion of which is starch. But there is a 
great difference in the different varieties of po- 
tato, the finer kinds, as the Mercer and Peach- 
blow, being far more desirable, both in taste 
and nutrition, than many others. In order to 
insure perfect digestion it must be finely divided, 
and to facilitate this it is important that the 
cooked potato should be light and mealy. Dif- 
ferent kinds of potatoes require different styles 
of treatment to effect this, but the main points 
are to cook them quickly, not to let them stop 
boiling, and not have them overdone. Nothing 
will secure these results but close watchfulness. 
I do not leave a “stone in the middle.” It is 
very indigestible. But the water must be turned 
off before they fall to pieces, some say as, quick 
as they cease to slip from thé fork, and then 
they may be returned uncovered to a gentle 
heat until they are somewhat dried out. 

I fail to find any reasonable ground for the 
hue and cry made about the poisonous qualities 
of the potato either raw or cooked, unless we 
so class its deficiencies. ‘Therefore I cook 
them without soaking, with the skins or without, 
as taste, convenience, or the peculiarities of the 
variety may dictate. It is true, however, as a 
slight examination of the cooked article will 
show, that the outer parts contain the largest 
proportion of starch, so that much of the nutri- 





tion is lost when a thick paring is taken off. 
When potatoes that are inclined to be watery 
are boiled in their jackets, it improves them to 
cut off two or three spots here and there. Some 
practice it with all varieties of the potato. It 
seems to give an outlet to the superabundant 
moisture. Watery potatoes are better when 
steamed—better still when baked; but in the 
latter case cutting the skin avails nothing, as 
the heat soon sears it over. 

Try baked potatoes with the fingers, do not 
probe them. Handle with a cloth, and as soon 
as they seem to be done, gently squeeze them 
open. This will let out much moisture. A 
baked potato not thus treated is fit to be eaten 
only when first served, as soon as it is done. 
By the time a second one is wanted, it is prob- 
ably at best indifferent. Do not eat the outer 
skin. 

Irish potatoes should not be cooked before 
they are ripe; they are neither so wholesome, 
nutritious, nor palatable. It is better to eat old 
potatoes until the new ones are ripe, or get 
Bermudas if the tuber is indispensable. A bet- 
ter plan, however, is to substitute samp—the 
Southern hominy—or boiled wheat, or groats— 
hulled oats—or rice, or pearl-barley, for proper 
cooking of which see article 1V, on Grains and 
Seeds. 

There is no necessity for putting salt into the 
water in which potatoes are cooked, and they 
are better without it. Noone thinks of missing 
the salt in baked potatoes. Whether the mash- 
ing of boiled potatoes facilitates digestion or 
not has been much discussed. If they are sure 
of being masticated sufficiently, I think it better 
to serve them entire. They are more tooth- 
some, require less condimenting, and are not 
swallowed so rapidly as when mashed. But, if 
mashed, do not put in butter. A little salt and 
cream are all the additions that should be al- 
lowed. In either case if served without meats, 
they can be eaten with a soft boiled egg, or with 
a “white sauce” of milk thickened with wheat 
meal. This, when carefully made—it may re- 
quire several trials—is much richer than when 
made with bolted flour. It is a very convenient 
and relishable dressing for many kinds of vege- 
tables, and will often save the hurtful fused but- 
ter and greasy gravies which tax the stomach 
so outrageously. Even St. Martin’s stomach 
could not manage much fatty liquid without 
serious inconvenience. 

But if it is not allowable to put melted butter 
into mashed potatoes what shall we say to 
potatoes fried in it, or in other grease? They 
form one of our most indigestible dishes. So 
poor a thing as a second-hand potato might 
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well be dispensed with. I know of no admis- 
sible process that will make it as good as new. 
Some brown them on the griddle or in the 
oven—they are welcome to them. With some 
diminution of wholesomeness they may be 
warmed up in milk. If they must be ‘econo- 
mized, it is better to mash and strain them, and 
diffuse them in the soup for dinner, substituting 
some of the cereals for breakfast. If any one 
has the miserable taste to eat them cold, let 
him take them without any of the sharp condi- 
ments and chew them very fine. 

Sweet potatoes—which are also tubers—are 
considered more nutritious than Irish potatoes. 
They also require careful mastication. In cook- 
ing them I do not find it any advantage to trim 
off any of the skin before boiling, nor do I 
crack them open after baking. They should 
not be probed with a steel fork—it stains them. 
They are endurable when eaten cold, and may 
be warmed very nicely by laying them in the 
oven, or slicing and browning on a griddle. 
They may also be cut up and warmed in milk 
with or without the Irish potatoes, the dishes 
being subject to the same disadvantages. They 
are rarely pared before boiling or steaming, but 
must be neatly peeled afterward before serving, 
and like all potatoes and most other vegetables, 
they are better served in a covered dish to re- 
tain the warmth.. If inclined to be watery, 
bake them by all means. Quite as much care 
is needed to stop the cooking when they are 
done as in the case of the Irish potato. 

Of the esculent roots the farsnipf stands 
highest, both in nutrition and in the ease with 
which it is digested. Cut it across into slices 
about one-third of an inch thick, pare them— 
this is much easier and neater than scraping 
them—put them into barely water enough to 
cover them, and cook gently till quite tender. 
Serve warm without seasoning of any kind. 
Do not waste any of the juice. Stew it down 
as thick as possible without burning, or add 
milk and thicken to the taste with wheat meal, 
and pour over the parsnips. If you wish a still 
more elaborate dish, add to this some slices of 
wheat meal batter biscuit. 

For a parsnip stew put into about eight parts 
water one part quartered onions or coarsely cut 
cabbage, and cook half an hour; add two parts 
parsnips prepared as above, and cook twenty 
minutes; add three parts quartered potatoes, 
and boil fifteen minutes; add one part well- 
cooked pearl barley or broken maccaroni. Dish 
the potatoes as soon as they are done, lay over 
them a few slices of tender wheat meal biscuit, 
thicken the rest of the stew to the taste with 
wheat meal, and—as soon as the maccaroni is 





done—pour it over the potatoes and bread. 
Cover it close and serve. A little very lean 
beef or mutton may be cooked with this stew 
if desired. With regard to the quantity of wa- 
ter allowed to the above stew much depends on 
the rapidity with which it is cooked. Each will 
soon learn to suit her own taste. No rule can 
be given. Parsnips are sweetest and best in 
the Spring of the year. 

The salsify, or vegetable oyster, is a delicate 
root, and may be treated in the same manner as 
parsnips, only it is commonly so small that it 
must be scraped and cut lengthwise if cut at 
all. If it could be raised every-where, as large 
as I have been accustomed to see it on the allu- 
vial soil of the West, it would be deserving of 
general favor. It also is in its prime in the 
Spring. 

Nearly all vegetables are best when cooked 
in a small proportion of water, and none of it 
thrown away. Any one who has not tried it 
will be surprised at the improvement which this 
mode of treatment will make in ruta dagas and 
yellow turnips. If watched closely at the last, 
the juice can be reduced to the consistency and 
the sweetness of sirup. This may be done after 
removing the vegetable from the stew-pan, and 
then served together without other condiments. 
They can also be made into a stew like pars- 
nips, but better omit the maccaroni and pearl 
barley, perhaps even the bread also. Ruta ba- 
gas improve in flavor as the Winter advances. 

White turnips are hardly sweet enough to be 
dressed in this way, and indeed they have 
hardly nutrition enough to be worth much in 
any way excepting as a diluent to more con- 
centrated food. They make a very palatable 
dish if stewed quite tender in a small amount 
of water, to which, after the turnips are dished, 
an equal amount of milk is added and thickened 
with wheat meal. Inch squares or quarters of 
wheat meal bread added to this also makes a 
dish very much liked. Another variation is to 
cook potatoes with the turnips, and in about 
equal quantities, and dress in the same way 
with or without the bread. The precaution 
about overdoing potatoes applies to them in 
all such mixtures, if we would have them at 
their best. Sweet potatoes pared and cut up 
may be used in this dish with decidedly good 
effect. 

Carrots may be cooked plain like turnips— 
also trimmed with white sauce and eaten with 
potatoes, but the bread does not harmonize so 
well with them, Carrots are excellent food for 
horses without cooking. 

-The acrid oil which characterizes our onion 
is irritating to the stomach; and since it is also 
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exhaled unchanged it makes the breath offen- 


sive. These facts have rightly brought it into 
disrepute. And just here is suggested an idea 


worthy of further consideration—that any thing 
which is expelled from the system unchanged 
is therefore not adapted for food. It is cer- 
tainly a violation of taste to eat such things to 
make the human body reek with the odors of 
that which has been put in for its digestion. I 
am inclined to the opinion that, if the diet were 
always correct, the human breath in the healthy 
subject would always be as sweet as a June 
morning. But to return to the odorous onion. 
A sufficient degree of cooking so expels their 
characteristic oil that they do not taint the 
breath nor distress the stomach. The milder 
varieties are of course to be preferred. Cook 
them slowly about one and a half hours, and 
serve them, without salt, in their own thick 
juice; or, add to the latter an equal quantity 
of thick cream, or condensed milk, or white 
sauce. They can also be dressed with bread, 
etc., like the turnips, but whether they are 
worth all this trouble, so far as their nutritive 
qualities are concerned, is doubtful. Recipes 
have already been given for cooking them with 
apples and with tomatoes, but in all cases the 
long cooking is indispensable. 

Beets very soon deteriorate when exposed to 
the open air. The best kinds in their best con- 
dition rank next to parsnips, perhaps sometimes 
even higher in their nutritive qualities; but 
they are more difficult of digestion and require 
longer cooking. As most cooks know, they 
should be boiled with their skins entire as pos- 
sible. They should not be probed while cook- 
ing. They “bleed” easily, and so lose their 
sweetness with the water, which, in this case, 
can not’ be preserved. Press them with the 
fingers, and when they seem to be done throw 
them into cold water, and let them stand five 
minutes, or until the skins slip off readily. 
Serve at once whole, sliced or quartered accord- 
ing to their size. If at their best they are 
pleasant enough to eat without condiments ; 
but if the latter are demanded use the lemon 
juice, or better still the white sauce. Masticate 
them carefully. They are tolerable when cold, 
but not when pickled. For dee¢-hash chop into 
quarter-inch pieces, cover with milk, and get 
them on the fire, then chop and add an equal 
quantity of potatoes, cover close, and when the 
potatoes begin to break, mash and mix up until 
very little fluid milk is seen, and serve warm. 

Young beets with their tops make excellent 
“greens.” Cook till quite tender in pure water, 
and trim with lemon juice or white sauce. 
Spinach and other leaves and sprouts are used 





in the same manner in the Spring of the year 
by those who have eaten themselves out of 
good health during the Winter—who feel lan- 
guid, and fancy that their appetite wants stimu- 
lating with something green, which, in fact, 
they eat more for the sharp condiments with 
which it is usually accompanied. A little whole- 
some abstinence, and a liberal allowance of 
stewed or canned fruit, would do them far more 
good. 

Asparagus is less trashy. See that it is quite 
clean, tie in bundles or pin in a clean cloth, 
and cook in pure water twenty minutes, or until 
quite tender. Have ready some sliced batter 
biscuit on a platter, spread the cooked aspara- 
gus upon it, and pour white sauce over the 
whole. Or the green part of the asparagus may 
be cut into quarter-inch pieces, boiled in a cloth, 
and dressed as above. The latter is much more 
delicate so far as the style of serving is con- 
cerned. 

Cauliflower is cooked in precisely the same 
manner as asparagus, and about the same length 
of time, but it is preferably served whole in a 
covered dish with the white sauce, and without 
the bread. It is a desirable dish, more delicate, 
and more easily digested than its congener, the 
cabbage. Cook the latter very tender in very 
little pure water, say nearly one and a half 
hours, and add lemon juice or the juice of 
stewed cranberries—to the taste—simmering it 
in for fifteen minutes at the last. 

Most people care very little for cabbage with- 
out vinegar, but even they might like a slaw 
made by shaving up a tender head and steeping 
nearly even full of water for three-fourths of an 
hour, adding to each pint the juice of one large 
lemon, two spoonfuls of sugar, and one tea- 
spoonful of wetted wheat meal, with—sometimes 
for variety—a suspicion of cinnamon. Cook 
five minutes, and serve warm or cold. 

Colcannon. 1 find this dish made with a 
variety of proportions in the ingredients to suit 
circumstances. The main features are, about 
half potatoes—the web shred cabbage, sliced 
turnips and onions—and pork sometimes, which 
we will omit—all boiled very tender in so small 
amount of water that it will be “done out” at 
just the right time. Then all is mashed and 
mixed up together, and sometimes with cream— 
and on All-Halloween, a ring—and served warm. 
It is quite palatable. 

Kohl-rabi is the enlarged stem of a plant, 
and in nature and taste it is very much like that 
part of a cabbage stalk within the head. It 
may be cooked when very young and tender, 
like white turnips, which, however, it does not 


quite equal. 
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Ege-plant is, in reality, a fruit, though com- 
monly dressed like a vegetable by odious frying. 
A better way is to stew until quite tender, add 
an equal quantity of water, thicken to a batter 
with wheat meal, cook on a slightly oiled grid- 
dle, and eat with white sauce. Pumpkins and 
squashes are fruits, under which head we have 
treated them. Rhubarb, valuable for its acids, 
on the contrary, is strictly a vegetable, though 
trimmed as a fruit, which is sufficient to say of 
it here. 

String beans may be classed with greens. 
Few care for them unless saturated with liquid 
grease of some kind. When cooked in a little 
pure water, very tender and dressed with cream, 
they are barely endurable. 

I hope that no one wil! be induced by any of 
these recipes to increase the patronage of veg- 
etables. I would far sooner have the hint im- 
proved upon, that fruits’and grains are much 
higher orders of food than roots and leaves. 





THE VEIL. 


T was sunset. The day had been one of the 

sultriest of August. It would seem as if 
the fierce alembic of the last twenty-four hours 
had melted it like the pearl in the golden cup 
of Cleopatra, and’ it lay in the West a fused 
mass of transparent brightness. The reflection 
from the edges of a hundred clouds wandered 
hither and thither, over rock, and tree, and 
flower, giving a strange, unearthly brilliancy to 
the most familiar things. 

A group of children had gathered about their 
mother in the summer-house of a garden which 
faced the sunset sky. The house stood under 
the arches of two gigantic elms, and was flanked 
on either side with gardens and grounds, and at 
the back a mansion which seemed designed 
purposely for hospitality and family enjoyment. 

The evening light colored huge beds of petu- 
nias, which stood with their white or crimson 
faces looking westward, as if they were thinking 
creatures. It illumined flame-colored verbenas 
and tall columns of pink and showy phloxes, 
and hedges of August roses, making them 
radiant as the flowers of a dream. 

The group in the summer-house requires 
more particular attention. The father and 
mother, Albert and Olivia Amory, were of the 
wealthiest class of the neighboring city, but had 
been induced to fix their permanent residence 
in the quiet but most beautiful village of Stone- 
leigh. Mr. Amory had nothing in him different 
from multitudes of hearty, joyous, healthily 
constituted men, who subsist upon daily news- 





papers, and find the world a most comfortable 
place to live in. As to his wife, she was in the 
warm noon of life, and a picture of vitality and 
enjoyment. A plump, firm cheek, a dark eye, 
a motherly fullness of form, spoke the being 
made to receive and enjoy the things of earth, 
the warm-hearted wife, the indulgent mother, 
the hospitable mistress of the mansion. It is 
true that the smile on the lip had something of 
earthly pride blended with womanly sweet- 
ness—the pride of one who has as yet known 
only prosperity and success, to whom no mis- 
chance has yet shown the frail basis on which 
human hopes are built. Her foot had as yet 
trod only the high places of life, but she walked 
there with a natural grace and nobleness that 
made every one feel that she was made for them 
and they for her. 

Around the parents were gathered at this 
moment a charming group of children, who with 
much merriment were proceeding to unfasten a 
parcel the father had just brought from the city. 

“Here, Rose,” said little Amy, a blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired pet, who seemed to be a privileged 
character, “let me come; don’t be all night 
with your orderly ways ; let me cut that string.” 
A sharp flash of the scissors, a quick report of 
the bursting string, and the package lay opened 
to the little marauder. Rose drew back, smiled, 
and gave an indulgent look at her eager younger 
sister and the two little ones who immediately 
gathered round. She was one of those calm, 
thoughtful, womanly young girls, that seem 
born for pattern elder sisters, and for the stay 
and support of mothers’ hearts. She watched 
with a gentle, quiet curiosity, the quick and 
eager fingers that soon were busy in exposing 
the mysteries of the parcel. 

“There’s a dress for Rose,” said Amy, tri- 
umphantly drawing out a delicate muslin; “I 
can always tell what’s for her.” 

“How?” put in the father, who stood regard- 
ing the proceeding with that air of amused 
superiority with which the wearers of broad- 
cloth look down on the mysteries of muslin and 
silk. 

“How?” said Amy. “Why, because they 
look just like her. If I were to see that lilac 
muslin in China, I should say it was meant for 


Rose. Now, this is mine, I know—this bright 
pink; isn’t it, mamma? No half shades about 
me!” 


“No, indeed,” said her mother; “that is 
your greatest fault, Amy.” 

“O, well, mamma, Rose has enough for 
both; you must rub us together, as they do 
light red and Prussian blue, to make a neutral 
tint. But O! what a ribbon! O! mamma, 
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what a love of a ribbon! Rose! Rose! look 
at this ribbon! And O! those buttons! O! 
and those studs, papa! Where did you get 
them? What’s in that box? A bracelet for 
Rose, I know! QO! how beautiful! perfectly 
exquisite! And here—O!” 

Here something happened to check the volu- 
bility of the little speaker; for as she hastily, 
and with the license of a petted child, pulled 
the articles from the parcel, she was startled 
to find lying among the numerous colored 
sthings a black crape veil. Somber, dark, and 
ill-omened enough it looked there, with pink, 
and lilac, and blue, and glittering Jdzjouterie 
around it! 

Amy dropped it with instinctive repugnance, 
and there was a general exclamation, “ Mamma, 
what’s this? How came it here? What did 
you get this for?” 

“Strange!” said the mother, “it is a mourn- 
ing veil. Of course I did not order it. How it 
came here I don’t know; it must have been 
a mistake of the shopman.” 

“Certainly it is a mistake,” said Amy. “We 
have nothing to do with mourning, have we ?” 

“No, to be sure; what should we mourn 
for?” chimed in little Fred and Mary. 

“What a dark, ugly thing it is!” said Amy, 
unfolding and throwing it over her head. How 
dismal it must be to see the world through such 
a veil as this !” 

“ And yet till one has seen the world through 
a veil like that, one has never truly lived,” said 
another voice, joining in the conversation. 

“Ah, Mr. Payson, are you there?” said two 
or three voices at once. 

Mr. Payson was the minister of the village, 
and their nearest neighbor; and not only their 
nearest neighbor, but their nearest friend. In 
the afternoon of his years, life’s day with him 
now stood at that hour when, though the 
shadows fell eastward, yet the colors are 
warmer, and the songs of the birds sweeter, 
than even in its jubilant morning. 

God sometimes gives to good men a guileless 
and holy second childhood, in which the soul 
becomes childlike, not childish, and the facul- 
ties in full fruit and ripeness are mellow with- 
out sign of decay. This is that songful land of 
Beulah, where they who have traveled manfully 
the Christian way, abide awh: to show the 
world a perfected manhood. Life, with its bat- 
tles and its sorrows, lies far behind them; the 
soul has thrown off its armor, and sits in an 
evening undress of calm and holy leisure. 
Thrice blessed the family or neighborhood that 
numbers among it one of these not yet ascended 
saints! Gentle are they and tolerant, apt to 





play with little children, easy to be pleased with 
simple pleasures, and with a pitying wisdom 
guiding those who err. 

Mr. Payson was the welcome inmate of every 
family in the village, the chosen friend even of 
the young xed thoughtless. He had stories for 
children, jokes for the young, and wisdom for 
all. He “talked good,” as the phrase goes— 
not because he was the minister, but because, 
being good, he could not help it; yet his words, 
unconsciously to himself, were often parables, 
because !ife to him had become all spiritualized, 
and he saw sacred meanings under worldly 
things. 

The children seized him lovingly by either 
hand and seated him in the arbor. 

“Isn’t it strange,” said Amy, “to see this 
ugly black thing among all these bright colors ? 
Such a strange mistake in the shopman !” 

“If one were inclined to be superstitious,” 
said Mr. Amory, “he might call this an omen.” 

“What did you mean, sir,” asked Rose, 
quietly seating herself at Mr. Payson’s feet, 
“by ‘seeing lite through this veil?” 

“It was a parable, my daughter,” he said, 
laying his hand on her head. 

“IT never have had any deep sorrow,” said 
Mr. Amory, musingly ; “we have been favored 
ones hitherto. But why did you say one must 
see the world through such a medium as this ?” 

“Sorrow is God’s school,” said the old man. 
“Even God’s own Son was not made perfect 
without it; though a Son, yet learned he obedi- 
ence by the things that he suffered. Many of 
the brightest virtues are like stars; there must 
be night, or they can not shine. Without suf- 
fering, there could be no fortitude, no patience, 
no compassion, no sympathy. Take all sorrow 
out of life, and you take away all richness, and 
depth, and tenderness. Sorrow is the furnace 
that melts selfish hearts together in love. Many 
are hard and inconsiderate, not because they 
lack capability of feeling, but because the vase 
that holds the sweet waters has never been 
broken.” 

“Is it, then, an imperfection and misfortune 
never to have suffered?” asked she. 

The minister looked down. Rose was look- 
ing into his face. There was a bright, eager, 
yet subdued expression in her eyes that struck 
him; it had often struck him before in the 
village church. It was as if his words had 
awakened an internal angel, that looked flutter- 
ing out behind them. Rose had been from 
childhood one of those thoughtful, listening 
children with whom one seems to commune 
without words. We spend hours talking with 
them, and fancy they have said many things to 
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us, which, on reflection, we find have been said 
only with their silent answering eyes. Those 
who talk much often reply to you less than 
those who silently and thoughtfully listen. And 
so it came to pass, that, on account of this 
quietly absorbent nature, Rose had grown to 
her parents’ hearts with a peculiar nearness. 
Eighteen Summers had perfected her beauty. 
The miracle of the growth and perfection of a 
human body and soul never waxes old; parents 
marvel at it in every household, as if a child 
had never grown before; and so husband and 
wife looked on their fair Rose daily with a rest- 
ful and trusting pride. 

At this moment she laid her hand on Mr. 
Payson’s knee, and said, earnestly, “ Ought we 
to pray for sorrow, then?” 

“O, no, no, no!” interrupted her mother, 
with an instinctive shudder—such a shudder as 
a warm, earnest, prosperous heart always gives 
as the shadow of the grave falls across it— 
“don’t say yes!” 

“] do not say we should pray for it,” said Mr. 
Payson; “yet the Master says, ‘Blessed are 
they that mourn,’ not ‘Blessed are they that 
prosper.’ So heaven and earth differ in their 
judgments.” 

“Ah, me!” said Mrs. Amory, “I am afraid 
I have not courage to wish to be among the 
blessed.” 

“Well,” said her husband, whom the gravity 
of the discussion somewhat disturbed, “let us 
not borrow trouble; time enough to think of it 
when it happens. Come, the day is falling, let 
us go in. I want to show our friend some 
peaches that will tempt his Christian graces to 
envy. Come, Rose, gather up these fal-lals and 
follow.” 

Rose, in a few moments, gathered the parcel 
together, and quietly flitted before them into the 
house. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Amory, “you ’ll see that 
girl will have every thing quietly put away ir 
just the right place; not a word said. She isa 
born housewife; it’s in her, as much as it is in 
a pointer to show game.” 

“Rose is my right hand,” said the mother; 
“T should be lost without her.” 

Whence comes it, that, just on the verge of 
any great crisis and afflictions of life, words are 
often spoken, that, to after view, seem to have 
had a prophetic meaning? So often do we hear 
people saying, “ Ah, the very day before I heard 
of this or that we were saying so and so!” It 
would seem sometimes as if the soul felt itself 
being drawn within the dark sphere of a coming 
evil, of which as yet nothing outward tells. 
Then the thoughts and conversation flow in an 





almost prophetic channel, which a coming future 
too well interprets. 

The evening passed cheerfully with our friends, 
notwithstanding the grave conversation in the 
arbor. The mourning veil was laid away in a 
drawer along with many of its brilliant compan- 
ions, and with it the thoughts it had suggested ; 
and the merry laugh ringing from the half-open 
parlor door showed that the minister was no 
despiser of the command to rejoice with them 
that do rejoice. 

Rose played and sung, the children danced, , 
and the mirth was prolonged till a late hour in 
the evening. 

The parents lingered after the departure of 
the family, busy in seeing to the windows, set- 
ting back chairs, and attending to all the last 
duties of orderly householders. A sudden 
shriek startled them; such a shriek as, once 
heard, is never forgotten. With an answering 
cry of horror they rushed up the stairs. The 
hall lamp had been extinguished, but the pas- 
sage and staircase were red with a broad glare 
from the open door of the nursery. A moment 
more showed them the drapery of the bed in 
which their youngest child was sleeping all in 
flames; then they saw a light form tearing down 
the blazing curtains. 

“QO, Rose! Rose! take care, for God’s sake! 
your dress! you’ll kill yourself! O, God help 
us !” 

There were a few moments—awful moments 
of struggle—when none knew or remembered 
what they did; a moment more and Rose lay 
panting in her father’s arms, enveloped in a 
thick blanket which he had thrown around her 
burning night-dress. The fire was extinguished, 
the babe lay unawakened, and only the dark 
flecks of tinder scattered over the bed, and the 
trampled mass on the floor, told what had been. 
But Rose had breathed the hot breath of the 
flame, deadly to human life, and no water could 
quench that inward fire. 

A word serves to explain all. The child’s 
nurse had carelessly set a lamp too near the 
curtains, and the night breeze had wafted them 
into the fame. The apartment of Rose opened 
into the nursery, and as she stood in her night- 
dress before her mirror, arranging her hair, she 
saw the flashing of the flame, and, in the one 
idea of saving her little sister, forgot every 
other. That act of self-forgetfulness was her 
last earthly act; a few short hours of patient 
suffering were all that remained to her. Peace- 
fully as she had lived she died, looking tenderly 
on her parents out of her large blue eyes, and 
only intent to soothe their pain. 

“Yes, I suffer,” she said, “but only a short 
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pain. We must all suffer something. My Fa- 
ther thinks a very little enough for me. I have 
had such a happy life, I might bear just a little 
pain at the last.” 

A little later her mind seemed to wander. 
“ Mamma, mamma,” she said, hurriedly, “I put 
the things all away; the lilac muslin and the 
barege. Mamma, that veil, the mourning veil, 
is in the drawer. O, mamma, that veil was for 
you; don’t refuse it; our Father sends it, and 
he knows best. Perhaps you will see heaven 
through that veil.” 

It is appalling to think how near to the hap- 
piest and most prosperous scene of life stands 
the saddest despair. All homes are haunted 
with awful possibilities, for whose realization 
no array of threatening agents is required—no 
lightning, or tempest, or battle; a peaceful 
household lamp, a gust of perfumed evening air, 
a false step in a moment of gayety, a draught 
taken by mistake, a match overlooked or mis- 
laid, a moment’s oversight in handling a deadly 
weapon—and the whole scene of life is irre- 
trievably changed ! 

It was but a day after the scene in the arbor, 
and all was mourning in the so lately happy, 
hospitable house; every body looked through 
tears. A few days later there were subdued 
breathings, a low murmur, as of many listeners, 
a voice of prayer, and subdued sobs—and then 
the heavy tread of bearers, as, beneath the 
black pall, she was carried from the church 
never to return. 

And the bereaved parents left their dead. 
The folds of the dark veil seemed a refuge for 
the mother’s sorrow. But how did the flowers 
of home, the familiar elms, the distant, smiling 
prospect look through its gloomy folds—emblem 
of the shadow which had fallen between her 
heart and life? When she looked at the dark, 
moving hearse, she wondered that the sun still 
shone, that birds could sing, and that even her 
own flowers could be so bright. 

Ah, sad mother! the world had been just as 
full of sorrow the day before; the air as full of 
“farewells to the dying and mournings for the 
dead;” but thou knewest it not. Now the 
outer world comes to thee through the mourn- 
ing veil. 

But after the funeral comes life again—hard, 
cold, inexorable life, knocking with business- 
like sound at the mourner’s door, obtruding its 
commonplace pertinacity on the dull ear of 
sorrow. The world can not wait for us; the 
world knows no leisure for tears; it moves on- 
ward, and drags along with its motion the weary 
and heavy laden who would fain rest. 

Mrs. Amory would have buried herself in her 

Vor. XXX.—5* 





sorrows. There are those who refuse to be 
comforted. The condolence of friends seems 
only a mockery; and, truly, nothing so shows 
the emptiness and poverty of human nature as 
its efforts at condolence. 

Mr. Payson, however, was a visitor who would 
not be denied; there was something of gentle 
authority in his white hairs that might not be 
resisted. Old, and long schooled in sorrow, 
his heart many times broken in past years, he 
knew all the ways of mourning. His was no 
official commonplace about “afflictive dispensa- 
tions.” He came first with that tender and 
reverent silence with which the man acquainted 
with grief approaches the divine mysteries of 
sorrow; and from time to time he cast on the 
troubled waters words, dropped like seeds, not 
for present fruitfulness, but to germinate after 
the floods had subsided. 

He watched beside a soul in affliction as a 
mother waits on the crisis of a fever whose 
turning is to be for life or for death; for he well 
knew that great sorrows never leave us as they 
find us; that the broken spirit, ill set, grows 
callous and distorted ever after. He had wise 
patience with every stage of sorrow; he knew 
that at first the soul is blind, and deaf, and 
dumb. He was not alarmed when returning 
vitality showed itself only in moral spasms and 
convulsions ; for in all great griefs come hours 
of conflict, when the soul is tempted, and com- 
plaining, murmuring, dark, skeptical thoughts 
are whirled like withered leaves through all its 
desolate chambers. 

“What have I learned by looking through 
this veil?” said Olivia to him, bitterly, one day 
when they were coming out of a house where 
they had been visiting a mourning family. “I 
was trusting in God as an indulgent Father; life 
seemed beautiful to me in the light of his good- 
ness; now I see only his inflexible severity. 
I never knew before how much mourning and 
sorrow there had been even in this little village. 
There is scarcely a house where something 
dreadful has not at some time happened. How 
many families here have been called to mourn- 
ing since we have! I have not taken up a 
paper in which I have not seen a record of two 
or three accidental deaths; some of them even 
more bitter and cruel than what has befallen 
us. I read this morning of a poor washer- 
woman, whose house was burned, and all her 
children consumed, while she was away work- 
ing for her bread. I read the other day of a 
blind man whose only son was drowned in his 
very presence, while he could do nothing to 
help him. I was visiting yesterday that poor 
dressmaker whom you know. She has by toil 
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and pains been educating a fine and dutiful son. 
He is smitten down with hopeless disease, while 
her idiot child, who can do nobody any good, is 
spared. Ah, this mourning veil has indeed 
opened my eyes; but it has taught me to add 
all the sorrows of the world to my own; and 
can I believe in God’s love ?” 

“ My dear lady,” said the old man, “I am not 
ignorant of these things. I have buried seven 
children ; I have buried my wife, and God has 
laid on me in my time reproach, and contro- 
versy, and contempt. Each cross seemed at 
the time heavier than the others. Each in its 
day seemed to be what I least could bear; and 
I would have cried, ‘ Any thing but this? And 
yet, now when I look back, I can not see one 
of these sorrows that has not been made a joy 
tome. With every one some perversity or sin 
has been subdued, some chain unbound, some 
good purpose perfected. God has taken my 
loved ones, but he has given me love. He has 
given me the power of submission and of con- 
solation; and I have blessed him many times 
in my ministry for all I have suffered, for by it 
I have stayed up many that were ready to 
perish.” 

“Ah!” said his listener, “you indeed have 
reason to be comforted, because you can see in 
yourself the fruit of your sorrows ; but Iam not 
improving; I am‘only crushed and darkened— 
not amended.” 

“Have patience with thyself, child; weeping 
must endure for a night; all comes not at once ; 
‘No trial for the present seemeth joyous ;’ but 
‘afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit ’—have 
faith in this ‘afterward.’ Some one says that it 
is not in the tempest one walks the beach to 
look for the treasures of wrecked ships; but 
when the storm is past we find pearls and pre- 
cious stones washed ashore. Are there not 
even now some of these in your path? Is not 
the love between you and your husband deeper 
and more intimate since this affliction? Do 
you not love your other children more tenderly ? 
Did you not tell me that you had thought on 
the sorrows of every house in this village? 
Once, as you read the papers, you thought 
nothing of those who lost friends; now you 
notice and feel. Take the sorrows of others to 
your heart; they shall widen and deepen it. 
Ours is a religion of sorrow. The Captain of 
our salvation was made perfect through suffer- 
ing; our Father is the God of all consolation ; 
our Teacher is named the Comforter; and all 
other mysteries are swallowed up in the mys- 
tery of the Divine sorrow. ‘In all our afflic- 
tions he is afflicted.’ God refuseth not. to 
suffer—shall we ?” 





There is no grave so desolate that flowers 
will not at last spring on it. Time passes and 
brings healing on its wings. The secret place 
of tears becomes first a temple of prayer and 
afterward of praise; and the heavy cloud is 
remembered by the flowers that sprung up after 
the rain. The vacant chain in the household 
circle has grown to be a tender influence, not 
a harrowing one; and the virtues of the lost 
one seem to sow themselves like the scattered 
seeds of a fallen flower, and to spring up in the 
hearts of the surviving ones. More tender and 
more blessed is often the brooding influence of 
the sacred dead than the words of the living. 

Mrs. Amory became known in the abodes of 
sorrow, and a deep power seemed given her to 
console the suffering and distressed. A deeper 
power of love sprang up within her; and love, 
though born of sorrow, ever brings peace with 
it. Many were the hearts that reposed on her ; 
many the wandering that she reclaimed, the 
wavering that she upheld, the desolate that she 
comforted. As a soul in heaven may look back 
on earth, and smile at its past sorrows, so even 
here it may rise to a sphere where it may look 
down on the storm that once threatened to over- 
whelm it. ’ 

It was on the afternoon of just such another 
Summer day as we have described at the open- 
ing of our story that the mother was in her 
room, directing the folding and laying away 
of the mourning garments. She took up the 
dark veil and looked on it kindly, as on a faith- 
ful friend. How much had she seen and learned 
behind the refuge of its sheltering folds! She 
turned her thoughts within herself. She was 
calm once more, and happy—happy with a wider 
and steadier basis than ever before. A new 
world seemed opened within her; and with a 
heart raised in thankfulness she placed the veil 
among her most sacred treasures. 

Yes, there by the smiling image of the lost 
one, by the curls of her glossy hair, by the 
faded flowers taken from the bier, was laid in 
solemn thankfulness the veil through which she 
had first seen life as it is. 


—_—e—____—_ 


WE often derive instruction unexpectedly 
from persons and things where we did not ex- 
pect it, and humble people and lowly objects 
are endowed with attributes of power and excel- 
lence that we wot not of. We should stoop 
down and drink of the brook by the way-side, 
that our minds may be exalted through humility, 
for as the brook winds its way rejoicingly to the 
sea, so all the rills of knowledge, do but pene- 
trate into the eternal ocean of truth. 
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MODERN CHILDREN. 


LATE number of the Pall Mall Gazette 

discusses with much vigor, under the head 
of “ Children and Metaphysics,” the erroneous 
and hateful practice, so common in modern 
times, of obtruding upon the minds of children 
subjects far too complicated for their under- 
standing. In olden times the children of a com- 
munity occupied in all respects a secondary 
position. Their dress was simpler and their 
food plainer than those of grown-up people, 
their books were few, their amusements slen- 
der, their acquirements limited, and their tastes, 
opinions, and inclinations held in complete sub- 
servience to those of their elders. But a reac- 
tion has taken place, and, in our zeal to improve 
upon our ancestors, we are in this, as in many 
other things, in no little danger of veering over 
to the opposite extreme. The existence of 
children is no longer ignored; they occupy a 
prominent position not only in the family circle, 
but in general society; their education engages 
the best powers of the country; their books 
constitute a large portion of its literature; their 
amusements are innumerable; their dress occu- 
pies the time and thoughts of thousands ; and, 
altogether, they are at least no longer in any 
danger of being overlooked. 

Undoubtedly children are a very important 
part of the community, and deserve far more 
thought and consideration sthan was accorded 
to them in the days of our grandfathers. No 
one having any such guardianship can be ab- 
solved from exercising all his powers in study- 
ing out and carrying forward the best plans for 
their steady development, and in meeting the 
many and varied needs of their young natures. 
But this will not be accomplished, as some 
seem to think, by a hot-house process, of forc- 
ing the fruit before its due season, of develop- 
ing the mental powers to the exclusion of the 
physical, and of straining the young and tender 
mind with subjects only fit for mature and set- 
tled thought. 

This is one of the injurious extremes into 
which we have fallen in modern times. Large 
numbers of the books written for children are 
occupied with metaphysics on a small scale; 
deal with subjects far beyond the power of the 
child to grasp; and depict characters as un- 
natural in their virtues as in their faults. 

It is not the subjective, but the objective with 
which the child is and ought to be concerned. 
The outer world lies waiting to be unfolded to 
their eager minds, and while this is being done 
in simplicity, and in the natural order of their 
ability to receive it, their inner nature will de- 





velop more truly, because more naturally, than 
by any strained effort or forcing process. Older 
heads may scan thought, and analyze motives, 
and turn their eyes inward to inspect the secret 
workings of the mind, but the child’s reflective 
powers are as yet only in the germ, while his 
perceptive faculties are full and keen, and crav- 
ing eagerly suitable aliment. 

The same principles hold good in the relig- 
ious training of children. Instead of crowding 
the young mind with doctrines on which the 
wisest men differ, or exciting the imagination 
with mysteries and fears, let them be well 
grounded in the simple and practical duties 
of truth, honesty, and charity; let love and 
worship be inseparable, and conscience ever 
held supreme. 

One of the most common and injurious errors 
of modern life is forcing upon the little ones 
the fashions, follies, and extravagances. that dis- 
grace their elders. We say forcing upon them, 
for children of themselves care for none of these 
things. Their happiness is secured by good 
wholesome food, comfortable clothing suited to 
the weather, in which they may romp without 
fear of injury, plenty of sleep, and abundance 
of free exercise and open air. But modern 
fashion gives them rich, high-seasoned food, 
which spoils their digestion, dresses them in 
close-fitting, costly garments, which must be 
protected by the sacrifice of joyous freedom and 
invigorating exercise, and even deprives them 
of sleep by late, expensive, and hurtful “chil- 
dren’s parties.” In one of our cities a fashion 
prevailed, a few Winters ago, of “dolJs’ wed- 
dings,” to which large numbers of children were 
invited with their dolls, and the usual bridal 
forms and ceremonies preserved ; and so com- 
pletely did the follies of fashion pervade these 
mimic assemblies, that the young misses felt it 
impossible to attend if their dolls had to wear 
the same dresses that had been used at two 
previous parties during the Winter! It is in- 
deed full time that we adopted a more rational 
mode of developing these precious charges com- 
mitted to our care; neither forcing them into 
unnatural precocity, nor making them mimic 
slaves of fashion and luxury, but rather leading 
them gently into paths where the whole nature, 
physical, mental, and moral, may be evenly and 
harmoniously developed according to nature’s 
unerring laws. 

THE fireside is a school of infinite impor- 
tance; it is important because it is universal, 
and because the education it bestows, being 
woven in with the woof of childhood, gives 
form and color to the whole texture of life. 
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IMMORTALITY. 





“O Ion! doomed to die, 
To pass from life, with eye, 
And aim, and spirit high, 
And love’s ennobling tie— 
Say! shall we meet again? 


On highest rocky fane 

The mating eagles train 

Their wings for power to’ attain 
The zenith’s starry plain— 
Shall we thus meet again? 


When thy white brow is cold, 
And curtains softly fold 

The flashing glance of old— 
And Ion’s fate is told— 
How can we meet again ?” 


*Clemanthe! I have sought 
For answer to this thought, 
With such deep mystery fraught— 
No sage to me hath taught, 
That we may meet again, 


The wild winds ever free— 
The restless, roaring sea— 
The mountains, whereon we 
Have talked in rhapsody— 
Are dumb! How meet again? 


For Death might strike his blow 
In fiercest fray of foe, 

If we could surely know, 
Beyond that hour of woe, 

That we might meet again. 


Clemanthe ! on thy cheek, 

And thro’ thine eyes doth speak 
A power, that death were weak 
To break, yet bids thee seek 
To know what none explain. 


Thy mind, demanding light, 
And hope to reach the blight 
Of mortal, and the night 
rhat veils the spirit’s sight, 
As deathless, must remain. 


So, by thy quenchless love, 
My parting soul doth prove 
Its need, and might to move 
Immortal life, above 

A doubt.—We ’ll meet again !” 


O, Greece! and was this all 
Philosophy could call 

To aid the spirit’s thrall ? 
One spark, divine, to fall 

So dimly, sadly vain? 


Eternal God of Heaven! 

Before whom souls are shriven, 
Thy Word to man hath given, 
Thro’ Christ, this hope, that even 
Soul and flesh live again. 





THE LITTLE EMPTY CHAIR. 





BACK in the corner stands a chair ; 

*T is empty now ; the little, fair, 

And darling form we loved so well ; 
Better far than tongue can tell, 

Or human passion e’er declare, 

Will press no more that empty chair. 

In happier hours than now we see, 

It stood between papa and me: 

Its little occupant with glee 

Would hack the arms, then turn to see 
If pa or ma should chide the fair : 

Ah! ’t was not then an empty chair. 

No little lips are wreathed with smiles, 
No prattling tongue the hours beguiles ; 
No roguish eye, or mimic face, 

Attracts us to that once loved place: 

Of all these beauties none is there, 

For now ’t is but an empty chair. 

With what a sad and sinking heart 

I saw those brilliant charms depart ; 
Marked the flushed cheek, the half-closed eye, 
And shuddering, knew that she must die : 
O! talk to me naught but despair 

While gazing on that empty chair. 

Great God! Thy wili be done! ’T is past, 
And I am reconciled at last, 

And with submissiveness will kneel, 

And own thy gracious power ; yet still 
Must pour a weeping mother’s prayer 

In bursting anguish o’er that chair. 





THE CLOUDS. 





THE clouds float golden in morning’s gleam, 

And fair as.the isles of the blest they seem ; 

And rest as fair in the evening’s red, 

That flushes the mount and the ocean’s bed. 

The white-winged clouds in the sun-bright sky, 
On airy currents are wafted by ; 

Through the realms of space they float away, 

O’er summit, and river, and valley’s way. 

There are clouds that fly in the storm-wind’s path, 
That gleam in the glare of the lightning’s wrath ; 
That swift on the track of the tempest hurled, 

Are rent with thunder that shakes the world. 
There are clouds, wild clouds for the Winter pale, 
That like banners stream on the Northern gale ; 
That weave the white robe for vale and mount, 


When hushed is the song of bird and faint. 


There are clouds from whose bosoms fall gentle 


showers, 


That gladden the fountains and flush the flowers, 
That blush in the rainbow’s radiant braid, 


When the sunlight bursts on hill and glade. 


There are clouds of beauty, and clouds that fling 
Their shadows dark as the raven’s wing— 


With their wildest grandeurs and gentlest grace— 
Praise God for the clouds that float thro’ space! 
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y HE {-HILDREN’S PrEPosITORY. 


THE “HOLY OSWALD.” 


“(-~OLONEL,” said the captain of the Thirty- 

Seventh Regiment of the line, as he 
stepped forward to the officer whom he thus 
addressed, “the fusileer Oswald again begs 
leave of absence for twenty-four hours !” 

“What for?” asked the colonel, in an angry 
tone. 

“He wants to go to Paris again, 
answer. 

“Indeed,” replied the colonel, “that can not 
be, Captain Delorm. Tell the man he will be 
crazy if he carries the matter much further. 
Tell him, also, that the next time he makes 
such a request from me I will put him under 
arrest for three days, my word for it! As long 
as I am colonel of this regiment the soldier 
Oswald shall not go to Paris again !” 

This conversation took place in the court- 
yard of the large barracks for infantry in the 
city of Rouen, France. The fusileer was one 
of the best soldiers in the regiment. He had 
but one fault, as his captain used to express it, 
but it was in his case a great one: he was “too 
good a Christian to bea soldier.” He was born 
in the Alsace, and had been six years in the 
regiment. All this time, however, he had been 
a model soldier, and had gained the favor of his 
officers. But for eighteen months past the case 
had been quite different. Oswald had become 
quite despised by all his comrades. While in 
Paris, where his regiment had been garrisoned, 
he had become acquainted with the president 
of a Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
had visited this Association frequently, and his 
heart had undergone a change. He believed in 
Christ, trusted in his mercy; and it was his 
strongest desire now not merely to serve his 
earthly king, but to be a faithful soldier to his 
Heavenly Father. His officers and comrades 
noticed the great change that had taken place 
in him, and commenced to make him an object 
of contempt, calling him “ Holy Oswald.” He 
remained silent, and bore the thrusts of his 
enemies calmly, praying much in the mean 
time. So long as the regiment was in Paris he 
always found himself comforted by visiting the 
Young Men’s Christian Association ; hence he 
was very sorrowful when he heard that his regi- 
ment was ordered to leave Paris, and go into 
quarters at Rouen. But as it is only a few 


” was the 





hours from the latter place to Paris, he thought 
there would not be much in the way of his 
going thither occasionally; and, in fact, his 
request was not refused at first. But when it 
was found out that he only went to Paris to 
visit the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the officers became angry, and the soldiers 
made more fun of him than ever, and the 
colonel declared, as I have already said, that 
Oswald should not go ‘o Paris. 

On the very afternoon of the day on which 
the colonel made this harsh declaration, Oswald 
was standing at his window in the barracks, 
thinking over the answer he had received. He 
had his New Testament in his hand, and, open- 
ing it, he read these words: “And we know 
that all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are the called 
according to his purpose.” “0,” said he, “how 
I do wish I could believe this with my whole 
heart; well, I do believe it; help Thou my un- 
belief!” 

The guard was pacing up and down in 
the court of the barracks, and knowing that 
he was near Oswald’s room, he called out to 
him: 

“Holy Oswald, a poor man has been stand- 
ing at the gate of the barracks for half an hour, 
begging for a little bread; surely you will not 
let him go away with an empty hand !” 

Oswald looked below his window, and behold 
there was a man, with outstretched hand, beg- 
ging for bread. He immediately cut off a big 
piece of bread from his loaf, hastened down 
into the court, and handed it through the gate 
to the poor man. The beggar received it with 
a smile, saying, in German, “ May God bless 
you!” as he went away. These German words 
made Oswald’s heart beat with joy, for, as I 
have said, he was from the Alsace, and spoke 
German himself. 

“Stop,” said the soldier; “where are you 
from ?” 

“From the Black Forest.” 

“T am from Strasburg, in the Alsace,” said 
Oswald. 

“Strasburg! I have been there myself,” 
said the poor man, his face brightening up at 
the thought of some human being taking an in- 
terest in him. 

“ But how did you come here ?” 

“O, that is a long and sad story!” said the 
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stranger. “If you had time I could tell you 
all of it.” 

“Not now,” said Oswald; “wait half an 
hour, until I bave taken my dinner, and then 
we can take a walk together, and I can hear it 
all. If I can help you I will do it willingly.” 

“ Dear soldier,” said the poor man, “1 thank 
you heartily for your kindness, and shall be glad 
to wait until you are ready to walk with me.” 

“Good! In half an hour I will be with 
you,” said Oswald, and went off. 

Soon afterward the sound of the drum an- 
nounced that dinner was ready for the soldiers. 
After the plain meal was over they separated, 
and Oswald went to the gate of the barracks to 
look for the old man. 

“Come with me,” said Oswald; “now I am 
at leisure, and we can take a walk together.” 

The poor man’s history was sad enough. He 
and his wife and child were on the point of emi- 
grating to America. While they were in Havre 
waiting to sail, his money was stolen from him. 
He did not know what to do, for it was folly to 
think of going to America without a little money. 
In fact, he had not even paid for his passage. 
Accordingly, he left his wife and child in Havre, 
and hastening home, he asked his wealthy 
friends to lend him money to carry out his en- 
terprise. But every one refused his request. 
He did not know what to do, for he had not 
now even the money to carry him back to 
Havre. The consequence was, he started on 
his way back without any money in his pocket, 
and was obliged to work or beg for his bread 
as he went. On the morning of the day on 
which he stood before the gate of the barracks 
he was very hungry, as he had not eaten for 
twelve or fourteen hours ; and he was delighted 
when Oswald handed him a piece of bread, and 
even more delighted to hear some one speak to 
him in his own tongue. 

The poor man’s story moved Oswald’s heart, 
and he determined to help him if possible. But 
how could he help him? Oswald now remem- 
bered that he had twenty francs, or four dollars 
in gold, in his little trunk. After six months 
more he would have served out his time as 
a soldier, and he could then go home. In the 
mean time he would get some more money by 
working for the officers, and therefore he de- 
termined to spend this four dollars for the poor 
man from the Black Forest. 

“Come with me, poor man,” said he, “TI will 
lead you to a cheap inn, where you will get a 
good supper and a comfortable bed.” 

The man now followed his guide with a joy- 
ful heart. While they were on the way to the 
inn, Oswald noticed that the shoes of the 





stranger were nearly worn out. As they would 
pass a shoemaker’s, Oswald determined to buy 
him another pair of shoes. Certainly he could 
only buy old ones, as his money would not 
enable him to get new ones ; but they would be 
better than those he had. The most of his re- 
maining two dollars he spent at a clothes shop 
in buying the poor German a better coat, for 
the one he wore was nearly falling off his back. 
After this they came to the inn, the Golden 
Star. The soldier had still a little change in 
his pocket, amounting in all to sixty cents. 

“Accommodate this stranger as well as you 
can for sixty cents,” said Oswald. 

“You have money enough,” said the hostess, 
“for provisions are cheap here, and I can 
accommodate him with a plain supper, bed, and 
breakfast, for your sixty cents.” 

Oswald waited till the poor man had finished 
his supper, and then bade him good-night, and 
returned to the barracks, promising the man he 
would come back the next morning as soon 
as he could, and accompany him outside the 
city-gate. 

That night there were two men who slept 
soundly, and had no bad dreams—Oswald, the 
“holy soldier,” and the poor wanderer from the 
Black Forest. 

“Neighbor, will you be kind enough to come 
into our house?” exclaimed the hostess of the 
Golden Star Inn the next morning to a well- 
clad gentleman who had a very pleasant face, 
and was standing at the door of the house op- 
posite the inn. 

“What shall I do for you, neighbor?” asked 
the gentleman addressed. 

“O,” said she, “I am in the greatest diffi- 
culty. Yesterday evening a soldier came to 
me, and left in my charge a stranger who can 
not speak a word of French. I believe he is a 
German. Now the man is going all round the 
room, making motions with his hands, and not 
a soul in the house can understand him. I 
know you speak German. Will you be so good 
as to interpret for us ?” 

“With pleasure,” said the gentleman, hasten- 
ing to the inn. 

The neighbor then went into the dining-room, 
where the poor German was sitting almost in 
despair. He addressed him in a very friendly 
way in these words: 

* Good-morning, my fellow-countryman.” 

A ray of joy lighted up the poor man’s face 
at the sound of these words in his own lan- 
guage, and he said: 

“ How thankful I am that there is one man 
here who understands me! You are a German, 
I believe ?” 
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“T am,” was the answer. ‘But what do you 
wish, friend? Where are you going ?” 

“T wish to go to Havre, to my wife and 
child.” 

“Indeed! And what is your business ?” 

“To make the Black Forest clocks,” said the 
man. 

“Indeed! O! O! O! 
the Black Forest ?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“From what part of it?” 
“From the Kinzig Valley. 
“And from what place there ?” 
“The village of H.” 
“Are you from H.? 
name ?” 

“Joseph Golz.” 

“Is it possible? Did not your father have 
a brother who went into some distant country ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. “I remember him 
very well, although I was a small boy when he 
left home. It is now twenty-five years ago. 
He went over the Rhine, first of all, to Stras- 
burg. He wrote once or twice from thence to 
us, but after that we never heard of him.” 

“You said you knew your uncle very well. 
Should you know him again, if you should ever 
meet him anywhere ?” 

“T think I should,” replied the poor man. 
“But why do you ask such a question as that, 
and what makes you look at me in such a queer 


You are then from 


What, then, is your 


way? Do not make fun of me because I am 
poor !” 
“Seppi, do you not know your Uncle Lud- 
Ppl, y ) 
wig ?” 


“Ts it possible?” exclaimed the Black For- 
ester, trembling from head to foot. Then he 
folded his hands, and exclaimed in a trembling 
voice: “How wondrous are Thy ways, O God! 
I now learn the truth of the words, ‘when a 
man’s needs are greatest, help is nearest.’ ” 

The uncle, who was as deeply affected as the 
nephew, now embraced the poor man. They 
then sat down and related their experiences. 
Ludwig Golz, for that was the uncle’s name, 
related to his nephew Joseph that he had left 
home as a poor shoemaker’s apprentice, but 
that in the course of years, by industry, econ- 
omy, and constant reliance on God, he had 
acquired much property. Since then he had 
settled down in the city of Rouen, had many 
men in his employment, and had the largest 
clock manufactory in the city. 

After they had talked for some time the gen- 
tleman told the landlady all the facts, and that 
this poor man whom she had entertained was 
none other than his nephew. The conversation 
was interrupted by the arrival of Oswald, who 





opened his eyes very wide when he saw the 
poor man whom he had assisted talking with 
one of the most highly respected and prominent 
men of the city. When, however, he heard the 
whole story, his heart was filled with gladness, 
and he thanked God that he had been the 
means of bringing these long-separated rela- 
tives together. The uncle then said these words 
to his nephew: “Trust in the Lord and do 
good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed.” He then promised 
to give his nephew money enough to go to 
Havre, in order that he might bring his wife 
and child back to Rouen. 

Next morning the Black Forester started off 
for Havre, and found his wife and child anx- 
iously waiting his return. His wife was almost 
overcome with joy at the news he brought. 

Two or three days after this meeting of the 
uncle and his nephew in the Golden Star Inn, 
the Colonel of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment 
gave orders for the regiment to appear in very 
best array in the court of the barracks. The 
soldiers did not know what was going to take 
place, for the order was something quite un- 
usual. After they were drawn up in line the 
Colonel took a newspaper out of his pocket, 
and said, “Soldiers, I have something impor- 
tant to communicate to you.” He then read the 
whole story of the Black Forester pretty much 
as I have told it to you. The article was writ- 
ten by the uncle himself, and he took this way 
of thanking the unknown soldier for the great 
service he had rendered. He had forgotten to 
ask him for his name, but supposed he belonged 
to the Thirty-Seventh Regiment, as he saw the 
figures “ 37” on his shoulder strap. 

After the Colonel had read the whole account 
he said, “ Now I call upen the good soldier of 
our regiment who did this kind act to step out 
of the ranks and come before me.” ' 

One soldier after another directed his eyes 
toward Oswald, who all this time was almost 
as white as snow. 

“Fusileer Oswald,” exclaimed the Colonel, 
“come forward !” 

Oswald came forward and saluted the Colonel. 

“You and no other are the benefactor of the 
Black Forester.” Then said the Colonel, “ My 
heart tells me you are the one.” 

“T am the one,” answered Oswald modestly. 

“ Now, my son,” said the Colonel, “ you have 
done nobly ; come and give me your hand. I 
thank you for your good deed in the name of 
the whole regiment.” 

With these words he extended his hand to 
the soldier, and pressed it heartily. Then he 
said, “From this day forth you can have leave 
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of absence to go to Paris just as often as you 
like.” 

This day was never forgotten by any soldier 
of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment. Nor was there 
a single man of the Regiment who ever after- 
ward made fun of “Holy Oswald.” All his 
comrades and officers Honored him, and loved 
him as he deserved to be. He frequently took 
opportunities to visit the rich uncle and his 
nephew whom he had been the means of bring- 
ing together. 

After his six months of service were expired 
these two accompanied him as far as Paris on 
his way home. Oswald reached his home in 
Strasburg. But he is a soldier no longer. He 
is now a distributer of tracts and Bibles, and 
wanders all over France selling the Word of 
God wherever he can find any one to buy it, 
and giving it away when people have no means. 
The uncle and nephew are still living in Rouen, 
and God is prospering them both. Sometimes 
the colporteur, Oswald, in his wanderings through 
the country, goes to that city, where he always 
receives a hearty reception from both of them. 
And these three, as often as they meet, say, 
“This also cometh forth from the Lord of hosts, 
which is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
working.” 





WHAT A LITTLE GIRL CAN DO. 





O show you where there is a will there will 
be a way to work, I will tell you of a little 
Swiss girl. 

Not long ago there died in India a great and 
good missionary, who was permitted to labor 
many years in and around Calcutta, and to do 
much in scattering the seed of the Word. After 
toiling more than thirty years in India he visited 
his native country. 

He spoke with great effect in many places ; 
and among those who heard him was a girl in 
her ninth year, named Mary. After the meeting 
was over which she attended, Mr. Lacroix, the 
missionary, went to her house and spent the 
night. As she was about to retire he laid his 
hand upon her head and said solemnly, “ May 
the God of your father bless you, Mary!” She 
was deeply moved by his words, and grasping 
his hand, exclaimed, “ O, sir, tell me if there is 
any thing @ Uittle girl can do?” 

Mr. Lacroix smiled. “Yes, my child,’’ he 
answered, “a little girl can pray.” 

Now you may be assured that a full and lov- 
ing heart would not be satisfied with simply 
praying. 

To pray is a great favor we have; but where 
we can do more than that we are bound to do 





it. So thought Mary. No sooner had the mis-, 
sionary gone than she longed to be up and 
doing. With her mother’s consent she began 
by going round to all her friends, asking them 
to put their names on her subscription list of a 
cent a week, the money to be sent to Mr. L. 
She met sometimes with coldness and rebukes, 
but she kept on, and after many weeks’ effort 
she found a long list of subscribers. 

She was not yet satisfied. She thought what 
else she could do; and then she began to pre- 
pare little fancy things, and when she had made 
many articles she went to some of her friends 
and asked if they would help her in that work. 
They did, and went at it with great zeal ; and 
on Christmas Eve a large table was covered 
with the results of their industry. The articles 
prepared were all sold, and there were few 
happier girls in Switzerland or in the world than 
Mary was that night. 

Mary wrote a few lines to Mr. Lacroix, and 
sent the money. Her letter took many, many 
months to reach him, and on the following 
Christmas she received an answer. Judge of 
Mary’s delight when she read that the little 
girl’s money had been used for another little 
girl, a poor heathen child, who had been aban- 
doned by her cruel mother, and who hafl been 
rescued by the missionary, taken into his family, 
and who, after the receipt of the little girl’s 
letter, had been baptized “ Mary.” 

Now, my young readers, I wish you to reflect 
upon the good such efforts and prayers did— 
they were blessed to another girl thousands of 
miles away. 





EMMA AND THE LITTLE BOY. 





MMA GREY, on her way to school, passed 

a little boy whose hand was through the 
railing of a gentleman’s front yard, trying to 
pick off a beautiful Spring flower. “O, little 
boy,” said Emma kindly, “are you not taking - 
that without leave?” ‘“ Nobody sees me,” an- 
swered the little boy, looking up. “ Somebody 
sees you from the blue sky, little boy,” said 
Emma. “God says we must not take what 
does not belong to us without leave, and you 
will grieve him if you do so.” 

The little boy looked up into her face as she 
spoke. “Shall I?” said he; “then I won’t 
do it.” He drew back his hand, and went away. 
Wes it not thoughtful and kind in Emma? I 
think so. 

One way of doing good is to prevent others 
from doing wrong. A gentle word of reproof 
or persuasion kindly spoken would save many 
a one from sin. 
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J HE FAMILY fPIRCLE. 


SLurs ON Women.—Of all the evils prevalent 
among young men, we know of none more blighting 
in its moral effects than to speak slightingly of the 
virtue of women. Nor is there any thing in which 
young men are so thoroughly mistaken as the low 
estimate they form of the integrity of women—not 
of their own mothers and sisters, but of others, who, 
they forget, are somebody else’s mothers and sisters. 

As a rule, no person who surrenders to this de- 
basing habit is to be trusted with any enterprise 
requiring integrity of character. Plain words should 
be spoken on this point, for the evil is a general one 
and deep rooted. If young men are sometimes 
thrown into the society of thoughtless or lewd women, 
they have no more right to measure all other women 
by what they see of these than they would have to 
estimate the character of honest, respectable citizens 
by the developments of crime in our police courts. 
Let young men remember that their chief happiness 
of life depends upon their utter faith in women. No 
worldly wisdom, no misanthropic philosophy, no gen- 
eralization, can cover or weaken this fundamental 
truth. It stands like the record of God itself—for it 
is nothing less than this—and should put an everlast- 
ing seal upon lips that are wont to speak slightingly 
of women. Some do it from downright perversity and 
malicious inclinations, while others do it carelessly, 
not thinking or realizing the mischief and wrong 
they are doing. 

This tampering with the reputation of people is an 
egregious wrong. The originator or retailer of slan- 
der is guilty of a most foul offense, worse than theft, 
worse even than murder. To filch money from 
one’s purse is a trivial affair compared with stealing 
the richest possessions, the most precious gems 
which adorn and ennoble manhood and womanhood ; 
namely, purity, integrity, and other exalted virtues, 
which distinguish the pure-minded man or woman. 
Robbing one of these by any mysterious “ givings 
out” or insinuations, is a heinous crime, deserving 
of the severest penalty, and persons guilty of this 
odious practice, whether malignantly or unthinkingly, 
should receive the frowns of all right-minded persons. 

These few remarks, which might be extended to 
great length without exhausting the subject, were 
prompted by the following appropriate and merited 
rebuke, which we overheard a day or two since. An 
upstart fellow, more distinguished for impudence 
than intelligence, more vain than wise, more preten- 








tious than virtuous, was speaking in the most con- 
temptuous terms of a certain young lady, and making 
the vilest insinuations in regard to her character, to 
another man of very different character, when the 
latter responded thus: 

“Young man, I advise you never again to speak 
in this manner of that young lady, or any other. 
You know nothing about her, and you have no busi- 
ness to retail the slanders of others. And even 
were what you say true, it would be wrong to give it 
currency, for you can never know the motives which 
prompt her action, and the terrible temptations to 
which the fallen one was subjected. Charity should 
prompt you to be silent and not extend reports calcu- 
lated to injure the reputation of any one, whether 
founded on truth or not. Many a sensitive young 
woman, as pure as an angel previously, has been 
utterly ruined by such vile insinuations. You have 
sisters and they have to travel occasionally from 
place to place. alone. How would you like to have 
any other young man speak of one of them as you 
have just now spoken of this young lady? You 
would think it outrageous, would you not ?” 

“Of course,” responded this defamer of another 
young lady, doubtless as pure as his own sisters. 

“Well, then,” responded the gentleman, “I did 
hear, no longer than yesterday, a man speaking of 
your sisters in precisely the same style that you used 
toward this innocent young woman. I rebuked him 
as I now have you, because I knew it was an out- 
rageous slander.” 

“Yes,” responded another gentleman standing by, 
“and I heard a certain man speaking in the most 
disparaging terms of you also but a day or two ago.” 

“You see, then,” responded the first gentleman, 
“that neither your sisters nor yourself are free from 
the shafts of slander. For God’s sake, then, never 
be guilty of speaking again as you did just now.” 

This was a severe yet a merited and appropriate 
rebuke; and the young man went away, we trust, 
determined never more to deal in slanderous reports 
in regard to any person, and especially a young lady 
whose sensitive nature would be so cruelly affected 
thereby. 


THE OLD MAN.—There is no more sad and touch- 
ing picture than the weary old form, as it sits and 
ponders upon the days that are past and gone, never 
more to return. We instinctively revere “the old 
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folks at home”—our grandfather and grandmother, 
and we commend to the young and giddy the very 
good advice given below: 

“ Bow low the head, boy; reverence the old man. 
Once like you, the vicissitudes of time have silvered 
his hair and changed the round, merry face to the 
worn visage before you. Once that heart beat with 
aspirations equal to any that you ever felt ; aspira- 
tions crushed by disappointment, as perhaps yours 
are destined to be. Once that form stalked boldly 
through the gay scenes of pleasures, the beau ideal 
of grace; now the hand of time has warped that 
figure and destroyed the noble carriage. Once, at 
your age, he possessed the thousand thoughts that 
pass through your brain—now wishing to accomplish 
equal to a book of fame, anon, imagining, like a 
dream, that he then awoke for the better. But he 
has lived the dream very near through. The time 
to awaken is at hand, yet his eye ever kindles at old 
deeds of daring, and the hand takes a firmer grasp 
of the staff. But bow the head, boy, as you would 
in your old age be reverenced.” 


A Gem.—The following little paragraph, which a 
friend hands us, contains a whole volume of truth 
and suggestion, and if well studied and acted upon, 
would prevent much unhappiness in this world, and 
prove a most effectual remedy for much that now 
exists : 

It is the easiest thing in the world to be happy 
if men and women would only think so, Happiness 
is only another name for love ; for where love exists 
in a household there happiness must also exist, even 
though it has poverty for a close companion. Where 
love exists not, even though it be in a palace, happi- 
ness can never come. He was a cold and selfish 
being who originated the saying that “ when poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out at the window ;” 
and his assertion proves conclusively that he had no 
knowledge of: love; for unquestionably, the reverse 
of the axiom quoted is nearer the truth. When 
poverty comes in at the door, love, true love, is more 
than ever inclined to tarry and do battle with the 
enemy. Let those who imagine themselves miserable, 
before they find fault with their surroundings, search 
in their own hearts for the true cause. A few kind 
words, or a little forbearance, will often open the 
way to a flood of sunshine in a house darkened by 
the clouds of discord and unamiability. 


Aways Reapy.—A lady once asked Mr. Wesley, 
* Supposing that you knew that you would die at 
twelve o’clock to-morrow night, how would you spend 
the intervening time ?” 

“How, madam?” he replied; “why, just as I 
intend to spend it now. I should preach in the 
evening at Gloucester, and again at five to-morrow 
morning ; after that I should ride to Tewkesbury, 
preach in the afternoon, and meet the societies in 
the evening. I should then repair to friend Martin’s 
house, who expects to entertain me, converse and 
pray with the family as usual, retire to my room at 
ten o’clock, commend myself to my Heavenly Father, 
lie down to rest, and wake up in glory.” 





The proper method of preparation for death is a 
life of faith in Christ, and a hearty and faithful dis- 
charge of every duty. Persons so living can not be 
taken unawares; they have living grace, and they 
will have dying grace whenever they shall need it. 

“As thy day, so shall thy strength be.” They 
have strength in life to live to God, and in death to 
die in him. 

“Blessed is that servant whom when his Lord 
cometh he shall find so doing.” Matt. xxiv, 46.— 
British Workman. 


“ONLY A TRIFLE.”—Precisely ; but of seeming 
trifles—of atoms—the universe is made. God has 
dealt with little things, but with nothing has he tri- 
fled. We may hold an hour as a trifling possession ; 
yet in every hour thousands of human beings are 
born and die. The great face of nature takes on 
some change with every second of time. Not a bud 
bursts, but there is an appointment for its odor. Not 
a dew-drop but has its mission. Not a leaf falls but 
to enrich some space of earth. By almost invisible 
degrees the fens and marshes are lifted by vegetation 
into habitable soil. The mountain is but an aggregate 
of motes ; and the mightiest oak, stalwart upon the 
hills, and defiant of the lightning and the storm, 
was once but a tiny acorn. Only a trifle! Trifles 
are often the seeds of weightiest events—beginning 
of the grandest ends—steps forward to the most 
momentous conclusions. If a single vote has made 
a governor, so has an unintended slight of an embas- 
sador kindled a furious war. It is the first small 
yielding to temptation that peoples prisons and feeds 
the gallows. Trifles are indications, even as straws 
are weathervanes. They compel inferences as to 
habit and character. The cruel child points forward 
to the cruel, bad man. It is about trifles that we 
should be careful. He who is true in little things 
will seldom be false in great ones. 


DarK Hovurs.—There are dark hours that make 
the history of the brightest years. For not a whole 
month in any of the thousand of the past, perhaps, 
has the sun shone brilliantly all the time. And there 
have been cold and stormy days in every year. And 
yet the mists and shadows of the darkest hours were 
dissipated, and flitted heedlessly away. The cruelest 
of the ice fetters have been broken and dissolved, 
and the most furious storm loses its power to alarm. 
What a parable is all this of human fear, of our in- 
side world, where the heart works at its destined 
labor! Here, too, we have the overshadowing of 
dark hours, and many a cold blast chills the heart to 
its core. But what matters it? Man is born a hero, 
and it is only by darkness and storms that heroism 
gains its greatest and best development and illustra- 
tion; then it kindles the black cloud into a blaze of 
glory, and the storm bears it rapidly to its destiny. 
Despair not, then, disappointment will be realized. 
Mortifying failure may attend this effort and that 
one; but only be honest and struggle on, and it will 
all work well. 


THE LovE OF THE BEAUTIFUL.—Place a young 
lady under the care of a kind-hearted, graceful woman, 
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and she, unconsciously to herself, grows to a graceful 
lady. Place a boy in the establishment of a thor- 
ough-going, straightforward business man, and the 
boy becomes a self-reliant, practical business man. 
Children are susceptible creatures, and circum- 
stances, scenes, and action always impress them. 
As you influence them, not by arbitrary rules, not by 
stern example alone, but in the thousand other ways 
that speak through bright scenes, soft utterance, and 
pretty pictures, so will they grow. ‘Teach your chil- 
dren to love the beautiful. Give them a corner in 
the garden for flowers, encourage them to put in 
shape the hanging baskets, allow them to have their 
favorite trees, lead them to wander in the prettiest 
wood-lots, show them where they can best view the 
sunset, rouse them in the morning, not with the stern 
“time to work,” but with the enthusiastic “see the 
beautiful sunrise ;” buy for them pretty pictures and 
encourage them to decorate their rooms, each in his 
or her childish way. ‘The instinct is in them. Give 
them an inch and they will go a mile. Allow them 
the privilege and they will make your homes beau- 
tiful. 


LiFE.—The mere lapse of years is not life. To 
eat, drink, and sleep; to be exposed to darkness and 
light ; to pace around in the mill of habits and turn 
the mill of wealth ; to make reason our book-keeper 
and thought an implement of trade ; this is not life. 
In all this but a poor fraction of the unconsciousness 
of humanity is awakened; and the sanctities still 
slumber which make it worth while to be. Knowl- 
edge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can 
give vitality to the mechanism of existence—the 
laugh of mirth which vibrates through the heart, the 
tear which freshens the dry wastes within, the music 
that brings childhood back, the prayer that calls the 
future near, the death which startles us with mystery, 
the hardship which forces us to struggle, the anxiety 
that ends in being.—Cha/mers. 


RICHES OF THE GosrEL.— When I go to the house 
of God, I do not want amusement. I want the doc- 
trine which is according to godliness. I want to 
hear of the remedy against the harassing of my guilt, 
and the disorder of my affections. I want to be led 
from weariness and disappointment to that goodness 
which filleth the hungry soul. I want to have light 
upon the mystery of Providence ; to be taught how 
the judgments of the Lord are right ; how I shall be 
prepared for duty and for trial ; how I may pass the 
time of my sojourning here in fear, and close it in 
peace. Tell me of that Lord Jesus, “who his own 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” 
Tell me of his “intercession for the transgressors,” 
as their “ Advocate with the Father.” Tell me of 
his Holy Spirit, whom they that believe on him re- 
ceive, to be their preserver, sanctifier, comforter. 
Tell me of his chastenings, their necessity, their use. 
Tell me of his presence, and sympathy, and love. 
Tell me of the virtues, as growing out of his cross, 
and nurtured by his grace. Tell me of the glory 
reflected on his name by the obedience of faith. Tell 





me of vanquished death, of the purified grave, of a 
blessed resurrection, of the life everlasting, and my 
bosom warms. ‘This is Gospel; these are glad ti- 
dings to me as a sufferer, because glad to me as a 
sinner.—Dr. Fohn M. Mason. 


THE CHEERFUL HEART.—It is not essential to the 
happy home that there should be the luxury of the 
carpet floor, the cushioned sofa, the soft shade of the 
astral lamp. These elegancies gild the apartments, 
but they reach not the heart. It is neatness, order, 
and a cheerful heart which make home that sweet 
paradise it is so often found to be. There is joy as 
real, as heart-feit by the cottage fireside, as in the 
most splendid saloons of wealth and refinement. 
The luxuries and elegancies of life are not to be 
despised. ‘They are to be received with gratitude. 
But their possession does not insure happiness. The 
source of true joys is not so shallow. ‘The cheer- 
ful heart, like the kaleidoscope, causes most discord- 
ant materials to arrange themselves in harmony and 
beauty. 


“SOMETIME.”—It is a sweet, sweet song, warbled 
to and fro among the topmost boughs of the heart, 
and filling the whole air with such joy and gladness 
as the songs of birds do when the Summer morning 
comes out of darkness, and day is born on the mount- 
ains. We have all our possessions in the future 
which we call “sometime.” Beautiful flowers and 
singing birds are there, only our hands seldom grasp 
the one, or our ears hear the other. But O, reader, 
be of good cheer, for all the good there is a golden 
“sometime ;” when the hills and valleys of time are 
all passed ; when the wear and fever, the disappoint- 
ment and sorrow of life are over, then there is the 
place and the rest appointed of God. O, homestead, 
over whose roof fall no shadows or even clouds ; and 
over whose threshold the voice of sorrow is never 
heard; built upon the eternal hills, and standing 
with thy spires and pinnacles of celestial beauty 
among the palm-trees of the city on high, those who 
love God shall rest under thy shadows, where there 
is no more sorrow or pain, nor the sound of weeping 
“sometime.” —/rentice. 


THe Moruer.—It has been truly said, “ The first 
being that rushes to the recollection of a soldier or a 
sailor in his heart’s difficulty is his mother. She 
clings to his memory and affection in the midst of all 
the forgetfulness and hardihood induced by a roving 
life. ‘The last message he leaves is for her; his last 
whisper breathes her name. The mother, as she 
instills the lesson of piety and filial obligatign in the 
heart of her infant son, should always feel that her 
labor is not in vain. She may drop into the grave, 
but she has left behind her influences that will work 
for her. The bow is broken, but the arrow is sped, 
and will do its office.” 


Too LaTE.—O, if there were a free market for sal- 
vation proclaimed in the day when the trumpet of 
God shalt awaken the dead, how many buyers would 
there be then! 
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fONTEMPORARY: PITERATURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. Prepared by Rev. John 
M Clintock, D, D., and Yames Strong, S. T. D. 
Volume Il. E, F, G. Large 8vo. Pp. 1048. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. 

Alas! one of the chief co-laborers of this great 
work will labor upon it no more. The great and 
noble M’Clintock “rests from his labors.” We re- 
joice in the assurance that with reference to this 
great literary enterprise, as well as in other spheres, 
“his works will still follow him.” His able co- 
laborer, Dr. Strong, still lives, and we trust it may 
please God to spare his life to see at Jeast the com- 
pletion of this work. A large share of the Cycio- 
pedia, the department of Biblical literature, has been 
all along exclusively in the charge of Dr. Strong. 

There will be, therefore, no change or delay in this 
department. The chief labor also of Dr. M’Clin- 
tock’s department was completed before his death, 
needing only revision as the work passes through the 
press. The greater part of the articles, prepared by 
other contributors, are already complete, nearly up 
to the end of the alphabet. Notwithstanding, then, 
the sudden decease of Dr. M’Clintock, this great 
work of American Christian scholarship is to go on 
rapidly to its completion. 

The present volume carries the articles through 
the letter G, and just at the close of the volume we 
see an evidence of the fullness and contemporary 
character of the Cyclopedia, in the appendage of a 
sketch of the venerable Charles Elliott, whose death 
occurred after the pages in which the article would 
have been in place were stereotyped. We need not 
commend this great work to our readers. It is per- 
fect of its kind, and ought to have a place at least in 
every preacher’s library. 


THE JEWS AND THE ISRAELITES: Their Religion, 
Philosophy, Traditions, and Literature, in Connec- 
tion with their Past and Present Condition, and their 
Future Prospects. By Rev. C. Freshman, D. D. 
8vo. Pp. 456. Toronto: A. Dredge & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

We can not in a brief notice do better justice to 
this very interesting and valyable volume than by 
quotingMor our readers a part of the appreciative 
prefatory note of Rev. G. R. Sanderson : 

“ Ha-Jehudim and Mikveh Israel supplies a want 
long felt by the student of this wonderful people. 
Many ponderous tomes are sometimes searched in 
vain for a single fact or circumstance relative to the 
Jew or Judaism. Here, within a reasonable com- 
pass, is brought together a mass of information such 
as many volumes would be sifted in vain to furnish. 
Unquestionably, many learned and devoted men have 





written on the subject, and yet have failed to accom- 
plish all that the present volume has achieved. For 
such a work the Jearned and accomplished author 
has enjoyed special qualifications. Satisfactorily and 
successfully has he performed it. Himself for many 
years a devoted Jew, a distinguished Rabbi, a pro- 
found scholar, a tireless student to this hour, Dr. 
Freshman possessed abilities, qualities, and faculties 
for the work undertaken, such as few men, in any 
land, could claim. 

“ And it is surprising how much is crowded into a 
volume of less than five hundred pages! very 
thing, apparently, relating to the Jewish people, their 
manners, customs, religion, language, literature, prac- 
tices, belief, temple, money, schools, chirurgery, lost 
tribes, Rabbies, traditions, is given in the volume, so 
that to the reader the marvel is, how so much is 
found within so small a compass. To the theological 
student, whether old or young, but especially to the 
latter, this volume will be a priceless treasure. No 
such student can afford to be without it. No minis- 
ter’s library will be complete if Ha-Jehudim be not 
there. The lover of Jewish literature will find the 
following pages a mine of gold to him. Not a mine 
where now and then a little gold may be found, and 
that after much labor, but gold all through the mine, 
and inviting acceptance. The devout Christian will, 
as he reads, be constantly reminded of the purity 
and goodness, the truth and justice of his Heavenly 
Father. His sympathies for the Jew and for human- 
ity will grow stronger, and his love for his God will 
grow warmer as he reads Ha-Jehudim and Mikveh 
Israel.” 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON ; or, Across the Con- 
tinent of South America. By Fames Orton, M. A., 
Professor of Natural History in Vassar College, ete. 
8vo. Pp. 356. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robt, Clarke & Co. 

This is a valuable and intensely interesting volume 
on a region of our own continent really less known 
and understood than Central Africa. It is the result 
of a scientific expedition to the equatorial Andes and 
the River Amazon, made under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institute. After crossing the Isthmus 
of Panama and touching at Paita, Peru, the route 
was from Guayaquil to Quito, over the Eastern Cor- 
dillera; thence over the Western Cordillera, and 
through the forest on foot to Napo; down the Rio 
Napo by canoe to Pebas, on the Maranon, and thence 
by steamer to Para. “On the Andes of Ecuador we 
have but little besides the travels of Humboldt; on 
the Napo, nothing ; while the Maranon is less known 
to North Americans than the Nile.” The volume 
is, therefore, fresh and interesting, presenting a pic- 
ture of the physical aspects, the resources, and the 
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inhabitants of this vast country, which is destined to 
become an important field for commercial enterprise. 
It is accompanied by a new map of Equatorial Amer- 
ica, and contains numerous illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF BISMARCK, PRIVATE AND POLITICAL, 
with Descriptive Notes of his Ancestry. By Fohn 
George Louis Hesekiel. Translated and Edited by 

venneth R. H. Mackenzie, F. S. A., F. A. SL. 

With Upward of One Hundred Illustrations. 8vo. 

Pp. 491. $3. Mew York: Harper & Brothers. 

Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Count Bismarck’s career is as interesting and re- 
markable as a romance. His personal life is indeed 
a story, while his influence as a politician and states- 
man has been greater than that of almost any other 
man of his day upon the destinies of Prussia, and 
indeed of all Europe. Our readers will find in our 
February and March numbers of the current year a 
fine review of this work in the original German from 
the pen of Dr. Hurst, and specimens of its illustra- 
tions. The translation and editing are excellently 
done. 


THE Passion WEEK. By Rev. William Hanna, 
D. D. LL. D. t2mo0. Pp. 344- $1.50. Mew 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George 
Crosby. 

This is the fourth volume of Dr. Hanna’s Life of 
our Lord, embracing the incidents of the last week 
of our Lord’s life preceding his crucifixion. We 
have already noticed the series. It is popular in 
style, learned without display, accurate without an 
array of proofs, and every-where breathes a devout 
and worshipful spirit. 


Topics FOR TEACHERS: A Manual for Ministers, 
Bible-Class Leaders, and Sunday-School Teachers. 
By Fames Cowper Gray. Vol. JI. Art—Religion. 
Pp. 303. New York: Carlton & Lana- 

Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 

We noticed a few months ago the first volume of 
this work ; that contained topics referring more di- 
rectly to man in his individual character and rela- 
tions; this one to human life in domestic, social, 
civil, and industrial relations, to art and to religion. 
The work is unique in its character and arrangement, 
and very valuable and suggestive to those for whom 
it is intended. 


I2mo. 
han. 


HoME INFLUENCE: A Zale for Mothers and Daugh- 
ters. 12mo. Pp. 386. $1. 


THE MOtHER’s RECOMPENSE. A Seguel to Home 


Inftuence. 12mo0. Pp. 499. $. 
THE VALE OF CEDARS; or, the Martyr. 12mo. Pp. 
256. $1. Mew York: D. Appleton & Co. R. 


Clarke & Co. 

These are three volumes of a new edition of the 
writings of Grace Aguilar, issued in very beautiful 
style and of remarkable cheapness. Grace Aguilar 
was a writer of great beauty and power. Mrs. Hall 
says of her, “She wrote and spoke as one inspired ; 
she condensed and spiritualized, and all her thoughts 
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and feelings were steeped in the essence of celestial 
love and truth. To those who really know Grace 
Aguilar, all eulogium falls short of her deserts, and 
she has left a blank in her particular walk of litera- 
ture, which we never expect to see filled up.” ‘ Home 
Influence” is a charming story, and to it “The 
Mother’s Recompense” forms a fitting close. The 
results of maternal care are fully developed, its rich 
rewards are set forth, and its lessons and moral are 
powerfully enforced. ‘The Vale of Cedars” con- 
tains a fascinating story from the period of the reigns 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The tale turns on the 
extraordinary extent to which concealed Judaism had 
gained footing at that period in Spain. It is marked 
by much power of description, and by a woman’s 
delicacy of touch. The books are pure and good, 
and vastly preferable to most of the recent books of 
fiction. 


THE Cross. A Poem. By Robert Wharton Landis, 
Professor in Danville Theological Seminary. 8wvo. 
Pp. 462. New York and Cincinnati: C. F. Vent. 
An ambitious poem, apparently an attempt to com- 

plete Milton’s unfinished Paradise Regained in the 

Miltonic style and measure. The author is a better 

logician and prose writer than poet. We doubt if the 

“Cross” will gain much honor by this tribute of 

praise. It may, however, find a class of readers to 

whom it will be good and wholesome food ; we con- 
fess that it is not to our liking. ‘The publisher has 
done his part of the book well. 


FLOWERS AND FossILs, AND OTHER Poems. By 
Fohn K. Stayman, Professor of Ancient Languages 
and Classical Literature in Dickinson College. 12mo. 
Pp. 322. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
JSelfinger. 

We doubt if Professor Stayman is any more a 
born-poet than Professor Landis. We are sure nature 
has endowed them both with stronger powers in other 
directions. We greatly prefer Professor Landis’s 
“Immortality of the Soul,” to his “Cross,” and 
know Professor Stayman is more at home in ancient 
and classic lore than when dallying with the modern 
muses. Nevertheless “ Flowers and Fossils” con- 
tains some very beautiful, liquid, smooth poems, and 
some of pathetic and tender sentiment. 


MEMOIR OF REv. JOHN SCUDDER, M. D., 7hirty-Six 
Years a Missionary in India. By kev. ¥ B. Wa- 
terbury, D. D. ‘i2mo. Pp. 307. $1.50. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: R. Clarke 
& Co. 

An excellent memoir of a very devoted and suc- 
cessful missionary. Dr. Scudder’s labors were spread 
over an immense territory. Like the apostle Paul, 
he was ever in motion, a great missionary evangelist, 
penetrating the interior of heathendom, and preach- 
ing the Gospel to princes and to the people. The 
memoir mainly consists of letters and extracts from 
the journals of Dr. Scudder and of his admirable 
wife. Their toils, their sacrifices, their privileges 
are thus brought before the reader in the most sim- 
ple and heart-touching manner. And while thankful 
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for the precious instruction he has received, the 
reader will doubtless often lift up eyes in tears of 
gratitude and joy for the abundant success with 
which God was pleased to crown the efforts of this 
beloved and faithful missionary of the Cross. And 
will not many such renew their dedication with fresh 
zeal to Him who loved them and died for them? It 
is not too much to hope that not a few of such will 
be constrained by these lovely, attractive examples 
of usefulness and blessedness, to give themselves 
also to this great work of Christ. 


POPULAR LIBRARY OF HISTORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Four Volumes ina Box. 16mo;, Pp. 254, 262, 225, 
152. $4.50. Mew York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Four excellent books of history written in an at- 
tractive style for young people, without doing vio- 
lence to truthfulness. Just such books as boys and 
girls should read. The volumes are “ Stories of Old 
England,” “ History of the Crusades,” “The Hero 
of Brittany,” and “Count Ulrich of Lindburg.” We 
do not see how any youth of ordinary intelligence 
can fail to find both amusement and information in 
these books. Let them find their way into all our 
families and Sabbath-schools, 


Our IN THE WoRLD; or, A Selfish Life. By Helen 
Josephine Wolfe. 16mo. Pp. 288 $1.50. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Carl- 
ton & Lanahan. 

A very interesting and instructive story, fuii of 
good lessons, and written in excellent style. It por- 
trays the life of a selfish girl, and the miseries and 
regrets which such a life entails, with graphic power. 
By the side of this selfishness runs the portraiture 
of a noble, self-sacrificing girl. The volume belongs 
to the class of pure reading, attractive and instructive, 
which our publishers are endeavoring to furnish to 
our young people, instead of the trashy, worthless, 
exciting, and debauching fiction which is waylaying 
our youth on every hand. We can heartily commend 
the book as interesting and wholesome. 


MARION AND JESSIE; or, Children’s Influence. By 
the Author of “Agnes Morton,” “Honor Bright,” 
etc. Small 16mo. Pp. 210. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Wahlen. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
This is a charming little volume for still younger 

readers. Marion is a sweet, good girl, and manifests 

how much good such a girl can do by her quiet influ- 
ence, and her little acts of kindness and gentleness. 

Let all our young readers get it and read it. 


THe ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wil- 
liam Godwin, Esq. \6mo. Paper, 37 cts. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke 
& Co. 

Godwin’s imagination was not so rich as his 
logical acumen; and yet he has produced in this 
story one of the best novels in the English language. 
With school-girls and sentimentalists it has never 
been popular; but with readers whose tastes are 
severe and whose judgment is exact, it will still live 


when the multitudinous volumes of modern fiction 
are forgotten. 


THE Convent; A Narrative Founded on Fact. By 
R. M’Crindell, Author of “The School-Girl in 
France.” 18mo0. Pp. 317. 90 cts. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
The writer of this little volume closed her life with 

its completion. She wrote in pain and suffering, 
finished it, and went home to God. She was a 
faithful follower of Jesus, and most anxious were her 
desires to benefit the rising race,-and to set before 
them, in all their soul-destroyer’s power, the doc- 
trines of Popery. Having passed several years of 
her life in Roman Catholic countries, and witnessed 
much of its persecuting spirit, she was well prepared 
to show the system practiced to deceive the simple 
minded. The outline of the narrative contained in 
this volume is founded on fact. The substance is 
true, but woven together by such circumstances as 
her imagination suggested as likely to occur to per- 
sons situated as were the novices. 


SaMpBo’s LEGACY, AND OTHER NARRATIVES. By 
Rev. P. B. Power, Author of the “I Wills of the 
Psalms.” 18mo, Pp. 202. 75 cls. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
Contains three stories, “ Sambo’s Legacy,” “ Born 

With a Silver Spoon in his Mouth,” and “It only 

Wants Turning Round.” 


WoNDER StroRIES TOLD FOR CHILDREN. Sy Hans 
Christian Andersen. 12m0. Pp. 555. $2.50. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 

Mechanically this is a very beautiful book. It is 
copiously illustrated by Pedersen and M. L. Stone. 
Hans Christian Andersen is sufficiently well known 
as a writer both for adults and children. With many 
he is a great favorite. We admire him as a writer 
for his style, his imagination, his easy and simple 
power of expression, and a certain waive grace in 
telling a story. We do not admire as a general thing 
his stories for children, They deal so largely in the 
element of wonder, in those unreal and impossible 
spheres of supernatural and superhuman events, 
which, while they may be well enough for children 
to dream about once in awhile, are not wholesome to 
dwell in. The present volume is made up of a large 
number of such stories and tales, 


IN PAPER. 


Romanism: Its General Decline, and its Present 
Condition and Prospects in the United States. By 
Hiram Mattison, D. D. New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. The 
late Dr. Mattison was thoroughly learned in all things 
pertaining to Romanism, and the present pamphlet 
of some ninety pages is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the actual condition of the Papal 
Church. By the words “ General Decline” the writer 
means the general loss of power and authority, and 
even a decline in numbers as far as Europe is con- 
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FDITOR'S 


Gop’s Laws versus MAn’s Laws.—Society is of 
God; man is made for it; human history depends 
upon it; it is God’s great school of education and 
discipline by which mortals are developed for immor- 
tality. Like all the works of God, it has its great 
fundamental laws and principles, which are as per- 
manent and controlling as the laws of material na- 
ture. Unlike material nature society is free ; it may 
transgress the great laws and principles upon which 
it is itself constructed; it may even enact statutes, 
and declare principles which are in antagonism with 
the laws which God has incorporated into its very 
life. Still it has no power to repeal or change God’s 
laws ; if it infringes them it must take the conse- 
quences, and these consequences are often fearful in 
their magnitude and destructiveness. If the laws 
and customs of social life run counter to the laws of 
human life and Bealth which God has made, disease 
and death invade society. If society defies or disre- 
gards the great laws of social order which God has 
established, social disorder, or anarchy, or even dis- 
solution must ensue. 

We are in an age full of experiments in social 
life—an age ceaselessly crying for novelty, tired of 
old customs and laws, even such as have been well 
tried and have proved their value. Some of these 
novelties are good; some of these experiments are 
leading to progress and to the bettering of society ; 
some of them are full of danger; some are already 
giving evidence that they are full of evil and only 
evil. Among these last are the reckless tampering 
with the laws and constitution of marriage; the 
studied efforts in many directions to destroy in society 
the sense of its sacredness, and the strength of its 
obligations ; the multiplication of the causes for 
divorce and separation; and, coming from these 
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influences, a wide-spread demoralized sentiment which 
looks upon marriage in the old form as a burden and 
a wrong, and demanding that it shall henceforth be 
considered only a social compact, a temporary agree- 
ment to be annulled at the pleasure of the parties. 
Yet, marriage is of God; not orly by appointment, 
but by creation. What true marriage is God has not 
only declared, but made. Its great underlying Jaws 
and principles are his. The human need that de- 
mands it is of his creation; the love that yearns for 
it is born of him; the joy, the sorrow, the hopes, 
the toils, the anxieties that sanctify it are of his 
appointment ; the elements of its happiness are of 
his ordaining ; the things that shall mar and destroy 
it are declared by him. It is a divine constitution. 
Society may ignore his laws, may defy his appoint- 
ments, may enact its own statutes contrary to his, 
but his laws rule, nevertheless, and the infringement 
of them soon manifests itself in terrible results. 
Within the past few months the public has been 
startled by several terrible cases violently thrust upon 
its attention, in which outraged men and women, or 
at least such as thought themselves outraged, took 
the law into their own hands and became murderers. 
Of three cases of women who murdered their se- 
ducers, and of three cases of men who murdered 
their wives’ paramours, just now in our mind, and 
all occurring within a very short period, not one was 
condemned by trial or punished in any way whatever. 
Nor would the perpetrators be condemned to any 
punishment, if as many more similar tragedies were 
enacted in as many months. The fact is, American 
juries will not find guilty of murder the woman who 
shoots her seducer, or the man who slays the betrayer 
of his wife. We are not approving this state of 
things, but stating a fact. In the recent long-con- 
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tinued trial of M’Farland, which every body looked 
upon as a mere legal farce, every body was perfectly 
satisfied from the beginning that M’Farland would 
be acquitted. The plea of insanity impressed nobody ; 
the argument for the justifiableness of the crime 
amounted to nothing; yet every body expected the 
acquittal of the prisoner. Why? Because such is 
our social demoralization. On the one hand is the 
inadequate provision by law for the punishment of 
the seducer ; on the other, the growing looseness in 
some quarters on the marriage relation that admitted 
of one man’s making a proposal of marriage to 
another man’s wife, and the ease with which a con- 
venient divorce could be had to accommodate the 
new love, and the readiness even of Christian minis- 
ters to consecrate the new marriage, while behind 
all these conditions still lives in the profound senti- 
ment of the human heart the sacredness of virtue 
and the inviolability of marriage. 

Such rights as society does not protect for the 
individual, the individual will protect for himself; 
and among the most tender, holy, and powerful of 
rights to’the individual are the rights of love, which 
unfortunately are least of all protected. Let certain 
parties laugh at and belittle these rights as they may, 
and legislators neglect them as they do, still they are 
the dearest and the mightiest of the human heart, 
and when outraged will arise and assert themselves 
with terrible power and with fatal results. And when 
the outraged woman turns in her fury and slays her 
villainous seducer, or the outraged husband rises in 
his frenzy and takes the life of the destroyer of his 
family, a jury will not find either guilty of murder. 

We are not attempting to justify the homicide of + 
M’Farland, and certainly have no palliation for the 
conduct of Richardson and Mrs. M’Farland ; we are 
only endeavoring to understand that state of society 
which produces and admits of these fearful tragedies. 
W th M’Farland as a man the public has but little 
s' mpathy; he was a bad husband, at least an im- 
provident one, and probably sometimes violent and 
abusive. And yet his wife loved him and married 
him, and we can see no possible theory of the case, 
either as it appeared before the court, or has devel- 
oped itself through the newspaper contest of the 
husband and the wife, except that the fatal first link 
in the drama was the springing up of a mutual love 
between Mrs. M’Farland and Richardson, The es- 
trangement which led to their separation arose after 
Mrs. M’Farland made this new acquaintance, and 
came under the influence of Mrs. Calhoun and the 
Sinclairs. Mrs, M’Farland became alienated from 
those feelings that denote the wife, promptly accepted 
the sympathy and at length the proposal of marriage 
of another man. Then came the inevitable “ Indiana 
divorce,” to separate the husband and wife, a divis- 
ion of the children, the attentions of the new lover, 
the approaching wedding, the frenzied husband, and 
the murder. Still the great public has but little 
sympathy with M’Farland himself. He was not the 
right kind of husband to attract this sympathy. It 
is his case that attracts the attention and awakens so 
much serious concern. It is the cause of marriage 





that interests the public. His marital rights were 
grossly interfered with. The loose laws came to the 
prompt help of the destroyer of his home. Society 
failed to protect his domestic rights ; it provided no 
punishment for the terrible wrong committed against 
him, and through him against the grave principles 
involved. He avenged his own wrongs, and the jury 
said he was not guilty of murder. 

It is a deplorable state of society; society itself 
has had much to do in the production of the terrible 
tragedy. Its beginning was with the disregard of 
the sacred obligations which belong to the marital 
state. We may pity Mrs. M’Farland, but it is im- 
possible to justify her upon any grounds that would 
not destroy all marriage obligations and domestic 
peace. She unfortunately lived in a social atmos- 
phere which betrayed her, in the midst of the new 
and dangerous ideas prevalent on the subjects of 
marriage and divorce, which are at war with the 
morality of the Bible, and shocking to the better 
sentiments of the virtuous people of the country. 

The remedy for these fearful dramas lies in better 
laws; better sentiments among the people; a return 
to a recognition of God’s great laws of the marriage 
state; a better protection of its rights by laws and 
penalties; amore certain and heavier punishment 
of the vile seducer, and the protest of all good men 
and women against the poisonous principles and cus- 
toms which are rife in our social life. M’Farland 
moves forth an acquitted murderer; his wife bears 
the anguish of a heart too easily attracted by bland- 
ishments that awakened an illicit love; her para- 
mour has gone to his eternal reward; a fearful his- 
tory for much of which society is itself responsible. 


EpiscopaL PLAN.—The Bishops have readjusted 
the plan of the Fall Conferences, and it is as follows : 






































CONFERENCES. PLACE, TIME, | BISHOP, 
Germany and Switz...|Carlsruhe |June 23|Simpson. 
Colorado... ueblo.........+.- June 23/Ames. 
Delaware.. Cambridge, Md. July 21/Scott. 
Nevada...... -+-| Virginia City....... ..|July 21] Ames. 
East Genesee.......... eS ea Aug. 24/Simpson. 
Detroit....-.sseeceeeeeeee Fentonville.... ..|Aug. 24/Clark, 
Cincinnati........00---+ i |Aug. 24| Janes, 
Oregon....... ...| Vancouver, W. 'I....../Aug. 25] Ames, 
North Ohio sat INE cndacctentnnsveies |Avs. 31| Scott. 
Desmoines.. sno OER sescecestesesence Aug. 31/ Janes. 
Michigan.. eco [Cold Water..cccoee-o00- | Aug. 31|Clark. 
Indiana...... .--| Bloomington............ |Aug. 31/Simpson. 
S. E. Indiana.. --| Brookville..... ....|Sept. 7/Scott. 
Upper Iowa............|Cedar Falls..............|Sept. 7] Janes, 
Central Ohio..... ---| Toledo.......... ..|Sept.  7/Clark, 
N. W. Indiana......... ‘Terre Haute............ Sept. 7|Simpson. 
Cent. German......... Louisville, Ky ......... Sept. 14, Scott. 
California. ..........++-|Stockton.......+.- ....|Sept. 14/Ames, 
a --|Cleveland, O........+++. |Sept. 14/Clark. 

S. Illinois... Lebanon.........00s00+0 Sept. 14)Simpson. 
Cent. Mlinois...........] Pekiit.........eceeeeeeees Sept. 14| Janes, 
Tennessee... .»+| Nashville...... +++| Sept. 21) Scott. 
ee RE Aa, Shelbyville...........00+- Sept. 21!Simpson. 
N. W. Ge ..|Chicago...... .+ee| Sept. 22}/Clark, 
lowa.. Albia........+0.0seeeesereee| SEPt. 28) Ames, 
Holsto Knoxville, ‘Tenn......./Sept. 28! Scott. 
W. Wisc J Lacrosse Sept. 28) Clark. 
S. W. German........./St. Charle: Sept. 28| Simpson. 
Georgia.........+ ..| Atlanta... Oct 5|Scott 
Minnesota... Owatonna -|Oct. 5) Clark. 
Genesee ..... ..|Warsaw, N. ++++-/Oct. 6) Simpson, 
| RE oe] LOgAM...--00000+ -.|Oct. 6| Ames. 
Rock River.. bh ) peocees | Oct. jam. 
Edwardsville, Cle- | 
Alabama.........2.0000 Gasne r= Dall Oct. 12) Scott. 
Wisconsin....-....++++++ Janesville.........-.000++- Oct. 12/Clark. 
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